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IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here’s a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 
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Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it’s 


So safe you can 





Shave in the Shower! 


$ Compare safety-built Schick with 

‘ | old-style razor—adding dials can’t 
match Schick’s safe, modern design 
‘ ) for ease and speed of shaving. 
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SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN I$ POSITIVE GUIDE 
TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES 


Shaving head is designed to fit flat against face— 
keep razor angle constant. With round head razor, 
angle can vary, inviting cuts. 
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SCHICK LOCKS BLADE IN, CAN'T LOOSEN AND CUT 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle for 
safe close-up shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 
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SCHICK BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED, CAN'T NICK 


No sharp points unprotected. Compare with razors 
having exposed blade corners which can nick skin. 
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EVERSHARP, INC. 






3 a 
Handle grooved crosswise for POSITIVE grip—won't turn or slip in wet hands. 





SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Factories in Halmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 











JAMES DARREN co-starring in “THE GENE KRUPA STORY” a Columbia Pictures release 


“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair” 





Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 


tAaatk | with today’s liquid gold Halo 

; of, 
frida, rp... | So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 
Your jar-wilhe | 


~ with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 


bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 


so completely, you'll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly ... revives the satiny sparkle of your 


— — hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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It measures the noise in space 


In the stillest night, the planet earth radiates sig- 
nals—noise—that someday might block out the faint 
signals of a space satellite. 


To measure this noise, and separate it from any 
other sounds from space, Bell System scientists de- 
veloped the scoop-like horn shown above. It is a 
radio antenna—part of an ultra-sensitive radio re- 
ceiving system which will eventually give scientists 
such things as the information-shey need for exact 
placement of the balloon satellites which will some- 
day relay radio, telephone and television signals 
across the ocean in fractions of seconds. 


This new receiving equipment is part of man’s 
march toward outer space. It is another example of 
the discoveries and developments of Bell System 
scientists who are dedicated to providing you and 
your family with the best communication system 
in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
SPECIAL ISSUE 


Our Constitutional System 


Wehe Teo 


w Federal Go ment and States D Powers 


Our national Constitution provides 
that certain government powers be 


) Delegated to the Federal Government 


e Authorize establishment of lo- 
cal governments 


e Regulate interstate commerce 
e Conduct foreign affairs 
e Coin and issue money 
e Establish post offices @ Provide for a state militia 
e Make war and peace 
e Maintain armed forces . ee te state 


e Admit new states and govern 


Anes 9 e@ Regulate labor, industry, and 
territories 


business within the state 
e Punish crimes against the U. S. 
e Grant patents and copyrights 


e Make uniform laws on naturali- 
zation and bankruptcy 


e All other government powers 
not delegated to U. S. or 
specifically prohibited 
to the states 








Reserved to the State Governments 


@ Establish ond supervise schools 


e Regulate commerce within the 
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Shared by both Federal and State Governments 


e Tax =e Establish courts 
e Borrow e Charter banks 


e@ Promote agriculture and industry 
e Protect the public health 





. PROHIBITED POWERS 
The personal rights of citizens of the United States, as listed in the Bill of 
- Rights {first ten Amendments to the Constitution) and in state constitutions 


cannot be reduced or destroyed by the Federal or the state governments, 


“BBEVER in the history of assemblies 

has there been a convention of men 
richer in political experience and in 
practical knowledge. It is an astounding 
fact that at one time so many men 
skilled in statecraft could be found on 
the very frontiers of civilization among 
a population numbering about four 
million.” 

This is how historian Charles A. 
Beard once described the extraordinary 
convention of 55 men that met in Phila- 
delphia during the hot summer of 1787. 
The convention’s job: to forge an effec- 
tive constitution binding the newly in- 
dependent American colonies. 

George Washington, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Pinckney, Robert Morris—these 
are only a few of the great names that 
gathered in Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall to create a United States of Amer- 
ica from 13 weak and squabbling states. 


A Precious Heritage 


Democracy, the delegates agreed, 
was the precious heritage of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—and it must be safe- 
guarded in a constitution. But how? 

To preserve democracy against the 
threat of dictatorship, the delegates lim- 
ited governmental authority in two 
ways: 

First, they divided power between 
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the Federal and State Governments. 
Neither was to be allowed to encroach 
upon the rights reserved for the other. 
Second, they carefully split up the pow- 
ers granted to the Federal Government 
among three independent branches— 
Legislative (Congress), Executive (the 
President), and Judicial (the Supreme 
Court). 


Checks and Balances 


To prevent any one of these three 
branches of government from dominat- 
ing the other two, the men at the Con- 
stitutional Convention wrote a system 
of checks and balances into the Consti- 
tution. 

For example, Congress can pass any 
bill a majority of its members approve. 
But, by refusing to sign a bill pased 
by Congress, the President may bar the 
legislation if he considers it unfair or 
unwise. This is the President’s veto 
power, which Congress can overrule 
only by a two-thirds vote in each of 
its houses. Similarly, the Supreme Court 
is established as the top judicial power 
of the United States, but it is the Presi- 
dent who appoints its members, and the 
Senate must approve them. 

There are many other checks and 
balances each branch has over the oth- 
er. Some others, for example, are dis- 
cussed on page 15. 

In theory the principle of separation 
of powers makes each branch of the 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Federal Government a sentinel over 
the other two. In practice, however, 
many claim that the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive branch have expanded in this 
century far more than those of the oth- 
er two branches. Others claim that the 
checks and balances do restrain each 
branch—so that each still tends to hold 
its own in relation to the others. 

But there is one thing most observers 
do agree on—that the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention at Philadel- 
phia were men of great foresight and 
wisdom. How elsg could their creation 
—our Constitution—have withstood the 
passage of years so well? 


A Vital Framework 


The original document has been 
amended only 22 times. But the first 
10 of these amendments (known as the 
Bill of Rights) were ratified soon after 
the Constitution was approved by the 
states. 

Many persons have suggested a rea- 
son why our Constitution, written so 
long ago for an agricultural nation of 
4,000,000, continues to work so well 
for an industrial giant of 180,000,000. 
Their reason: it supplies only a broad 
framework of democratic government 
and leaves the details to the three in- 
dependent branches. 

As a framework for democratic gov- 
ernment, our Constitution has been a 
resounding success—admired and used 
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as a model by many other nations. It has 
remained a fountain for the develop- 
ment of our own free institutions, and 
is still the living guardian for our de- 
mocracy. 


' Continuing State of Development 


Our government today has become 
a far different thing from what it was 
in the days of Washington or Lincoln 
or even Theodore Roosevelt. It has 
changed because it has continued to 
adapt itself to the demands and prob- 
lems of the times. In fact, it might be 
said that our governmental system is in 
a continuing state of development. 

Some people say that the Federal 
Government has grown too big and too 
powerful in this century—at the expense 
of the state governments. Others say 
that the nature of our times has made 
such a development necessary—and in 
some cases desirable. Debate on this 
point will probably continue for many 
years to come. 

On the pages that follow, we examine 
each of the three main branches of our 
Federal Government today, their make- 
up and responsibilities, and how they've 
changed with the times—the Executive 
(pages 8 to 14), the Legislative (pages 
15 to 20), and the Judiciary (pages 21- 
24)—as well as the role of state gov- 
ernments and state and local courts in 
our Constitutional system (see contents 
on page 5 for complete list). 





THE PRESIDENCY 


World's 


N November 8, 1960, an estimated 

64,000,000 Americans will go to 
the polls to choose the man who will 
fill the nation’s highest executive post 
for the next four years. 

Between now and November the can- 
didates will utter millions of words as 
they travel around the country explain- 
ing what the Presidency means to them 
and what policies they would follow 
if elected. 

Other millions of words will be writ- 
ten and spoken by journalists, political 
analysts, and commentators; by busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and factory workers, 
housewives, and teen-agers. All will be 
dissecting the candidates’ words—trying 
to decide which man comes closest to 
their own ideas of what a President 
should be and do. 

“The President must initiate policies 
and devise laws to meet the needs of 
the nation. And he must be prepared 
to use all resources to secure the en- 
actment of that legislation. He must 
exercise the fullest powers of his office 
-all that are specified and some that 
are not.” That is how Senator John F, 
Kennedy (Dem., Mass.), a leading 
Democratic hopeful, pictures the duties 
of the President. 

According to Senator Kennedy, the 
present Chief Executive has left the 
initiative largely to Congress and to 
his advisers. This, charges Kennedy, 
has led to a “restricted concept” of the 
Presidency. What we need is a “strong 
President who will take the initiative 
and be a Chief Executive in every sense 
of the word.” 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, the 
leading Republican hopeful, disagrees. 
He insists that a President can be a 
strong President even though he relies 
heavily on advisers for expert opinion, 
and does not take all the reins in his 


own hands. Nixon says President Eisen- 
hower has been such a President—and 
one particularly successful in easing 
world tensions. Nixon adds: “The next 
President should have a thorough grasp 
of domestic and international problems, 
and the ability to rally support for his 
policies.” 

This, say many political analysts, is 
the most staggering task anyone could 
ask of any man. 

In commenting on the work load 
cascading on a President’s desk, former 
President Harry S. Truman once said: 
“It's enough to keep six men busy.” 


Many Decisions to Make 


For instance, in a single morning re- 
cently, President Eisenhower had to 
make decisions on the following mat- 
ters: whether the interest rates on 
Treasury bonds should be raised, what 
the U. S. position should be on a 
quarrel between two Middle East coun- 
tries, how the nation’s space program 
should be reorganized, and whether to 
approve a labor reform bill—which cov- 
ered 55 pages of close print! 

But doesn’t the President’s staff in- 
clude dozens of advisers and specialists 
who can do much of the detail work 
required? All the President has to do, 
goes this reasoning, is make the big 
decisions, and give general directions 
to his aides. That’s no more than thou- 
sands of businessmen do every day. 

There’s a catch. True, the President’s 
staff includes many advisers—415 at the 
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latest count. But it is the President and 
only the President who can make the 
final decision on a thousand and one 
big and smal] matters. 
“The buck stops here,” 
on Harry Truman’s desk. 


Six Jobs in One 


Briefly, the President’s job is really 
six different jobs: 
> Chief Executive: The President sees 
to it that the laws of the nation are 
faithfully executed. He signs official 
papers (about 200 on an average day) 
and all bills passed by Congress (about 
1,000 each year). He also has veto 
power over bills passed by Congress. 
With the advice and consent of the 
Senate, he appoints hundreds of officials 
to manage Government agencies. 
> Legislative Leader: He directs the 
preparation of annual reports to Con- 
gress, such as the State of the Union, 
budget, and economic messages. In 
these he sums up what his Administra- 
tion has accomplished in the previous 
year, and recommends measures for 
his party to consider in the coming year. 
> Chief Diplomat: The President, says 
the Constitution, shall have the power, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties with other 
nations. He also receives ambassadors, 
appoints U. S. diplomats to their posts 
overseas, and is responsible for the con- 
duct of U. S. foreign policy. On occa- 
sion, he visits other lands to negotiate 
with their leaders or to cement good 
relations. In coming weeks and months, 
for example, Président Eisenhower plans 
trips to South America, to Europe (for 
a summit conference), to the Soviet 
Union, and to Japan. Last December 
the President made a good will tour of 
11 countries in Europe, Asia, and 
North Africa. 


read a sign 
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» Chief of State: As official head of 
the Government, the President speaks 
and acts for all Americans. This re- 
quires him to appear at important pub- 
lic ceremonies and to make frequent 
speeches explaining his policies. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower also holds frequent 
press conferences at which he answers 
questions about Governmental policies. 
> Commander-in-Chief: The Constitu- 
tion makes the President Commander- 
in-Chief of all U. S. armed forces. As 
such he is responsible for the country’s 
defense and military preparedness. 

> Party Chief: The President is leader 
of his party. He helps set party policy 
and strengthen party loyalty. He is also 
expected to support actively some of his 
party’s candidates in state or Congres- 
sional elections. 

All these add up, agree many ob- 
servers, to a burden that is almost 
beyond the capacity of any one man. 
Some people have suggested, therefore, 
that a Constitutional amendment be 
passed which would turn over some of 
the President’s duties to another official. 
For instance, the Vice-President might 


take over some of the ceremonial duties 
—such as making good will tours or 
greeting delegations. 

In fact, President Eisenhower has 
let his Vice-President take on more 
duties than any other Vice-President in 
U. S. history. Mr. Nixon has made trips 
to foreign lands and acted as President 
Eisenhower's personal emissary. He sits 
with the Cabinet, and on several oc- 
casions has conducted Cabinet meet- 
ings in the President’s absence. 

Still, the burdens on the Presidency 
remain heavy. And still there has never 
been a lack of candidates eager to take 
on these burdens. 


Road to the Presidency 


It’s a long road any candidate has to 
travel before he can move into the 
White House as an elected President. 
First, there are a series of Presidential 
primaries. Then there’s the complex 
task of winning enough votes at the 
party nominating convention. Finally 
there’s the job of getting more votes 
than the other party’s nominee. 
> Presidential Primaries: During the 


One Man... Six Jobs 


Wide World 
As Legislative Leader, President 
prepares annual reports and 
_ recommendations for Congress. 


UPI 
As Political Leader of his party, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower meets with Vice-Presi- 


dent Nixon to discuss party strategy. 
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early days of the republic, Presidential 
nominees were picked by “caucuses” of 
a few politicians meeting behind closed 
doors. Many voters objected. They said 
the people should have more of a say. 

So a system of state and national 
party conventions was inaugurated, 
Party leaders appointed the delegates. 
At the convention these delegates picked 
their party’s Presidential candidate. 

But many still objected—saying the 
convention system still was not demo- 
cratic. “Why,” they asked, “don’t the 
people of each party vote for their 
choice of a candidate in a primary 
election to be held well in advance of 
the party conventions? Then the con- 
vention delegates of each party would 
know whom the rank-and-file party 
members preferred.” 

This idea was first adopted by Wis- 
consin in 1905. Many states have since 
adopted this system of a presidential 
preference primary. Others tried it for 
a while, then dropped it. 

Here’s how the Presidential primary 
will work in 1960. Fifteen states, plus 
the District of Columbia, will hold 


UPI 


As Chief Diplomat, President is responsible 


UPI 
As Commander-in-Chief of 
all armed forces, President 
awards medals of honor. 


UPI 
As Chief Executive, President 
signs bills into law, sees to 
it that laws are carried out. 


for foreign policy. Above, President Eisen- 
hower meets Indian Prime Minister Nehru. 


Wide World 
As Chief of State, Presidents holds press 
conferences, makes speeches explaining 
his policies to Americans and the world. 
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Presidential primaries between March 
8 (New Hampshire) and June 7 (South 
Dakota). Hopeful candidates for each 
party will decide which primaries to 
enter (see map below). In all these 
states, except Wisconsin, the people 
must be enrolled in a party to qualify 
to vote in a preference primary. 

The candidates take great care not to 
enter a primary in a state in which they 
think they might be badly beaten. That 
might convince party leaders that they 
are not good vote-getters in any state. 
Thus, Senator Hubert Humphrey (Dem., 
Minn.) will not compete with Senator 
Kennedy in New Hampshire’s primary 
because of Kennedy’s great popularity 
throughout New England. Other Dem- 
ocratic candidates are expected to avoid 
a contest against Humphrey in mid- 
Western states where he is strong. 

On the other hand, a showdown be- 
tween Humphrey and Kennedy may 
take place April 5, when Wisconsin 
holds its primary. If Senator Humphrey 
loses a primary in his neighboring state 
his candidacy may run out of steam. 
If Senator Kennedy wins it—a good 
from his home region—then 
his candidacy would gain considerably. 


distance 


Are Primaries Losing Value? 


Vice-President Nixon does not have 
any of these worries about Republican 
Presidential primaries because, at pres- 
ent, he is the only Republican candi- 
date in sight. He will enter primaries 
chiefly in hopes of rolling up big vote 
totals to demonstrate his popularity. 

Yet experience has shown that suc- 
cess in Presidential primaries does not 
always mean success in nailing down 
the nomination. In 1952 Senator Estes 
Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.) won a string 
of primary victories—but all were in 
states where he had no serious opposi- 
tion. The Democrats reasoned that 
these primary results indicated only a 


regional—not a national—preference for 
Kefauver. Adlai Stevenson, then Gover- 
nor of Illinois, was chosen by the con- 
vention as the 1952 candidate. 

Some people believe a nationwide 
preference primary election should be 
held in all states on the same day. 
Only in this way, they say, would 
the primary system have real meaning. 
But this proposal has not won much 
favor among the party leaders. As a re- 
sult, many people now argue that the 
primary system should be dropped alto- 
gether as merely useless, expensive 
(about $75,000 per primary) popular- 
ity contests. 
> Party Conventions: This year each 
party will hold its Presidential nomi- 
nating convention in July—the Demo- 
crats beginning July 11 in Los Angeles, 
the Republicans in Chicago beginning 
July 25. 

To be nominated by his party, a 
candidate must receive a majority of 
the delegates’ votes. Convention rules 
usually allow each state two or three 
delegates for each Representative or 
Senator it has in Congress. 

If Vice-President Nixon continues to 
be the only Republican candidate, then 
there will be no question about who 
gets the Republican nomination. 

The Democrats, however, have sev- 
eral possible candidates—including Sen- 
ators Kennedy, Humphrey, Lyndon 
Johnson (Texas), Stuart Symington (Mis- 
souri)—and, despite his disavowals, Ad- 
lai Stevenson. Each may enter the 
convention with sizeable numbers of 
delegates committed to them—though 
not a majority. In this case each candi- 
date would jockey to win more votes 
during the course of the convention— 
until one had enough votes for the 
nomination. Or if the leading candi- 
dates became deadlocked, other men 
less prominently mentioned might be 
chosen as “dark horse” candidates. 











Kennedy will face Humphrey 
here in important contest. 


Nixon, Republican; 
Kennedy, Democrat; 
in first Presidential 
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States that will hold 
Presidential primaries 


(with date of primary), 


primaries of year. 
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> National Election: On election day 
the people vote, but no one votes 
directly for the President. In reality the 
voters choose electors—or members of 
the Electoral College. 

Thus, a vote for the Republican can- 
didate is really a vote for that state’s 
Republicen slate of electors, and a vote 
for the Democratic candidate a vote 
only for Democratic electors. 


“Unit Rule’ Custom 


Each state has as many electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. For example, New York, with 
a total of 45 Senators and Representa- 
tives, will choose 45 Republican or 
Democratic electors on election day. 

According to the custom of “unit 
rule” all the electoral votes of each 
state go for the candidate who won 
the most votes in the state. There are 
no “split” votes. If, for example, 4,000,- 
000 people in New York vote for the 
Republican candidate and 4,000,001 
people vote for the Democratic candi- 
date, then the Democratic slate of 
electors is elected and the Democratic 
candidate wins all of New York’s 45 
electoral votes. 

Early in the January following the 
election, the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives sit as one 
body to count the electoral votes. If 
no candidate has a majority, the House 
chooses a President from among the 
three candidates having the highest 
number of votes. If no candidate for 
Vice-President has a majority of elec- 
toral votes, the Senate chooses from the 
top two. 

Under a two party system, such as 
we have in the U. S., an election in 
which no candidate wins a majority of 
electoral votes is an unlikely occurrence. 
Some Presidents—Lincoln, for example 
—have been elected after receiving a 
minority of popular votes, but a major- 
ity of electoral votes. However, if a 
strong third party should ever come 
along, there is a possibility no can- 
didate would receive the necessary 
majority of electoral votes. 

Some people have called our compli- 
cated electoral system outmoded and 
cumbersome. Why not choose a Presi- 
dent by direct popular vote, they ask? 
As yet, however, Congress has shown 
no willingness to do away with the 
Electoral College. 


World's “Finest Prison’’? 


Once elected and inaugurated, the 
new President enters the White House— 
which Harry Truman once called the 
“finest prison in the world.” 

The Government pays the President 
a salary of $100,000 a year—all of it 
taxable. This salary has been raised 
several times by vote of Congress sinc« 
the days when George Washington 





drew $25,000 annually. The President 
also gets an expense allowance of $50,- 
000 a year—again taxable. Another $40,- 
000 (non-taxable) is thrown in for 
additional expenses. 

The President and his family live 
rent-free in the executive mansion (the 
White House). The government pays 
the salaries of a large household staff, 
The President also has a fleet of cars, 
a yacht, and a plane at his disposal. 

Yet, no President ever got rich from 
his stay in the White House. Some 
Presidents have even emerged from 
their term of office as poor men—having 
spent all their Presidential income, and 
more, living up to their idea of the 
ceremonial functions of the office. Gen- 
eral Grant was such a President. Some 
Presidents—such as Truman and Eisen- 
hower—have taken precautions to earn 
extra income by writing books and 
articles which will provide royalties in 
years to come. 


if the President Dies 

What happens if the chief executive 
dies in office? Seven of our 33 Presi- 
dents have, in fact, died in office, three 
of them by assassination. 

If the President dies, then the Vice- 
President takes office. If both men die 
or cannot serve, then the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives takes over. If 
he dies, then the President pro tempore 
of the Senate is next in line. After him 
come the members of the President's 
cabinet, beginning with the Secretary 
of State. ° 

How long can a President serve in 
office? When George Washington re- 
fused to be a candidate for a third term 
in 1796, he set an “unwritten precedent” 
that lasted until 1940. Then, partly 
because of his immense popularity and 
partly because of world conditions at 
the outbreak of World War II, the voters 
elected Franklin Delano Roosevelt to a 
a third term. In 1944 he was elected to 
a fourth term, but died a few months 
after his inauguration. 

Many people argued that no man 
should be President for so long. In 1951 
the Twenty-Second Amendment went 
into effect. It forbids any President from 
being elected more than twice (or from 
serving more than ten years in office if 
he succeeds a President who has died 
in office and then runs for election later 
on his own). 

In the past few years, there has been 
some talk about repealing this amend- 
ment. Some observers say it reduces the 
effectiveness and authority of a second- 
term President. But Congress has not 
yet considered a formal repeal measure. 

The President could not function 
effectively if he did not have an enor- 
mous team of advisers and experts 
working with him. Their responsibilities 
are described on pages 12, 18, and 14. 


given the U, S. eight Chief Execu- 
tives. Ohio runs a close second— 


single Presidential birthdate. 
Eisenhower Now the Oldest 


The average age of our Presi- 
dents at inauguration was 55 years. 
Only six were under 50--Theodore 
Roosevelt, 46; Grant, 46; Cleveland, 
47; Pierce, 48; Polk, 49; Garfield, 
49. Oldest at inauguration have 
been W. H. Harrison, 68; Buchan- 
an, 65; Taylor, 64; Eisenhower, 62. 
Next year when he leaves the 


but only two were ever wounded 
in battle (Monroe and Hayes). 

And 19 of our 33 Presidents 
served one or more terms in Con- 
gress, 

Only a few of our Presidents 
have been relatives of other Presi- 
dents. John Adams and John Quin- 
cy Adams were father and son. 
William Henry Harrison was the 
grandfather of Benjamin Harrison. 
Madison and Tyler were second 
cousins, The two Roosevelts were 
fifth cousins. 

James Buchanan was the only 
bachelor President. One, Grover 


White House. Our Presidents had 
a total of 124 children. With 15 
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THE CABINET 


Men Behind 


HEN a mailman delivers a letter 

—that’s the Federal Government 
providing services in your home town. 
When the U. S. participates in a fair 
in Asia, that’s the Federal Government 
trying to acquaint others with life in 
America, 

All these activities fall under the re- 
sponsibilities of the President. But it is 
the members of his Cabinet who give 
the President the facts and make the 
recommendations for the operation of 
the various Executive Departments. 

There are today ten Cabinet secre- 
taries. Each is appointed by the Presi- 
dent and must be approved by the 
Senate. The salary of each is $25,000. 

Today’s Cabinet, with each Depart- 
ment employing thousands of workers, 
is a far cry from the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington’s days. Then it included four 
men: Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of 
State; Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury; General Henry Knox, 
Secretary of War; and Edmund Ran- 
dolph as Attorney General. Between 
them they had a total of six aides. 

The original Cabinet met frequently 
around a large wooden table in Wash- 
ington’s study. Washington himself kept 
the records of the meeting in the ta- 
ble’s drawers. Soon the table was nick- 
named Washington’s “cabinet.” Then 
the name rubbed off—and stuck—on the 
President’s official advisers through 
successive Administrations. 


Department of State 


This Department, established in 1789, 
carries out our foreign policy and man- 
ages our diplomatic relations with other 
countries. It operates through embassies 
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and legations in 81 foreign countries. 
It also runs 199 consulates in foreign 
cities. 

State, as it is called for short, nego- 
tiates treaties with other nations, issues 
passports to American citizens planning 
to travel abroad, and grants visas to 
foreigners coming to the U. S. 

State also helps set policies for the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA), which gives technical as- 
sistance and funds for development to 
some 65 countries. 

A special State Department group 
often in the news is the United States 
Mission to the United Nations. This 
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the President 


Mission is now headed by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and represents the U. S. in 
all U.N. sessions. 

Because of the global responsibilities 
of the U. S. today, the State Depart- 
ment has become one of the Cabinet's 
most important bodies. Often State De- 
partment policy influences decisions 
made by other Departments—for exam- 
ple, those of the Defense Department. 


Department of Defense 


This Department was created when 
previously separate military Depart- 
ments (War and Navy) were merged 
in 1947. It directs the nation’s Armed 
Forces and defense program. The De- 
partment’s payroll includes 1,000,000 
civilian employees and the 2,500,000 
men and women in the Armed Forces. 

The Department supervises produc- 
tion in the nation’s defense industries, 
keeps stockpiles of strategic supplies 
for emergency use, and directs devel- 
opment of new weapons. 

It has three subordinate Departments 
—Army, Navy (including the Marine 
Corps), and the Air Force—each head- 
ed by a Secretary who does not, how- 
ever, rank as a Cabinet member. The 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
rank above the Joint Chiefs of Staff, top 
“brass” of the Armed Forces, who plan 
and advise on military problems. 


Treasury Department 


One of the four Departments estab- 
lished in 1789, the Treasury takes care 
of collecting taxes, printing and coin- 
ing money, and manages the paying of 
the Government’s bills—about $80,000,- 
000,000 worth this year. Its recommen- 





dations play a major role in setting the’ 


economic pace of the U. S. 

The Department administers the U.S. 
Coast Guard in peacetime. It also op- 
erates the Secret Service which guards 
the President. Treasury Department 
detectives also fight counterfeiters. 


Justice Department 


The Attorney General of the United 
States (an office created in 1789) is 
head of the Justice Department (cre- 
ated in 1870). He and his top assist- 
ants—all lawyers—give legal advice to 
the President and other officials. 

They also represent the Government 
in cases before Federal courts. For in- 
stance, Justice Department lawyers ap- 
peared recently before a Federal Dis- 
trict Court to get the injunction under 
the Taft-Hartley Act which eventually 
sent the nation’s striking steel workers 
back to work. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI), which hunts down violators of 
Federal law, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which enforces 
laws affecting aliens, are parts of the 
Justice Department. 

Supervision and upkeep of the Fed- 
eral prison system is another one of the 
department’s duties. 


Department of the Interior 


This department, established in 1849, 
is caretaker of our nation’s natural re- 
sources. It supervises most of the 750,- 
000,000 acres of Federal-owned land 
and parks in the U. S. and possessions. 

Its Bureau of Reclamation operates 
a vast system of irrigation works which 
bring water to arid areas of the West. 
Its power projects (Hoover Dam, Grand 
Coulee Dam, and others) make the In- 
terior Department our biggest producer 
of electricity. 


Bureau of Census, nation’s official ‘‘nose-counter,” is part of 
Commerce Department. Official census is taken every 10 years. 


The Department also watches over 
the welfare of 340,000 American In- 
dians, and the people living in U. S. 
territories (Guam, Virgin Islands, etc.), 


Post Office Department 


Established in 1829, the Post Office 
Department is the nation’s mailman. It 
supervises 39,000 post offices, which 
handled more than 60,000,000,000 


pieces of mail last year. 

One of the biggest “businesses” in 
the world, the Post Office Department 
employs 550,000 workers. It also sells 
money orders and U, S. Savings Bonds. 


Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was 
set up in 1862 to aid farmers. Its sci- 
entists seek to develop new and better 
agricultural methods. 

The Department also directs the U.S. 
farm support program, supervises the 
Soil Conservation Service (which works 
to prevent erosion of our nation’s top- 
soil) and runs both the Forest Service 
(which cares for our 150 National 
Forests) and the Rural Electrification 
Administration (which provides elec- 
tricity and telephone service to homes 
in rural regions). 


Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare 


The “baby” of Cabinet Departments 
was established in 1953. 

Its Public Health Service cooperates 
with the states in carrying on medical 
research and granting money to build 
hospitals and laboratories. Its Office ‘of 
Vocational Rehabilitation helps disabled 
Americans, 

Its Food and Drug Administration 
watches over the purity of food and 
drug products sold in the U. S, Last 
November’s “cranberry scare,” for ex- 
ample, occurred when Secretary Flem- 
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ming discovered that some of the na 
tion’s cranberry crop might be tainted 
with dangerous chemicals. 

Its Social ‘Security Administration 
distributes payments to Americans who 
have retired from work, and to depend- 
ents of deceased workers. 

Its Office of Education collects and 
publishes information on U. S. schools, 
and works to better educational stand- 
ards throughout the nation. 


Department of Labor 

This Department, established in 1913, 
sees to it that Federal labor laws—like 
those setting minimum wages—are 
obeyed. It also helps to settle indus 
trial disputés, and cooperates with the 
states in administering program of un- 
employment insurance and workman's 
compensation. Its Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics collects and publishes facts and 
figures on employment, wages, prices, 
and cost of living. 


Department of Commerce 


Established in 1903, this Department 
seeks to promote business and trade 
It collects, publishes business statistics. 

Its Bureau of the Census is the 
nation’s “nose-counter.” Its Patent Of- 
fice issues patents for inventions. Its 
Weather Bureau stations forecast 
weather all over the U. S. 

Its Civil Aeronautics Administration 
polices our nation’s airways and wa 
terways, Its Bureau of Public Roads 
builds roads in cooperation with the 
states. Its Bureau of Standards sets the 
official standards for U. S. measure- 
ments. Its Maritime Board provides sub- 
sidies (money payments) to builders 
and operators of U. S. ships to help 
them strengthen our merchant fleet. Its 
Coast and Geodetic Survey maps and 
charts our rivers and lakes. 


U. 8. Coast Guard official photo 


U. S$. Coast Guard is part of Treasury Department in peacetime. 
It patrols coasts and often warns ships of iceberg movements. 
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Executive and Independent Agencies 


The President's 
“General Staff” 


of the U.S. Government spinning 
every day? 

Answer: Dozens of executive and in- 
dependent agencies set up to carry out 
Government policy. 

Some of these agencies may employ 
thousands. Others may have just two 
or three commissioners. 

The agencies range from giants like 
the Atomic Energy Commission (which 
directs the U.S.’s vast atom program) 
to more obscure groups like the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission 
(which administers national cemeteries 
and memorials). 

Congress has created some of the 
independent agencies as the need 
arose. Some have also been created 
by Presidential order. In general, all 
these agencies have the power to make 
regulations on matters with which they 
are concerned and to judge disputes 
arising from these regulations. 

Today, there are 46 independent 
agencies and commissions, which func- 
tion without direct Presidential super- 
vision. Nine other groups have a closer 
working relationship with the President 
in carrying out the nation’s day-to-day 
business. The most important of these 
agencies and groups include: 


(0 oF the U. What keeps the wheels 


Groups Working with President 

National Security Council (NSC): 
he nation’s top strategy planning body, 
it meets weekly to help the President 
plan the nation’s defense. It also aids 
him in coordinating all domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies relating to 
national defense. Its members include 
the President, the Vice-President, the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, and 
the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

An important arm of the NSC is 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
now headed by Allen Dulles. It col- 
lects intelligence information from all 
countries and reports to the NSC. 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Council: Coordinates programs of all 
U.S. agencies engaged in space activ- 
ities. Council includes the President, 
Secretaries of State and Defense, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, head of the National Aeronau- 


tics and Space Administration, and pri- 
vate citizens eminent in science. 

Bureau of the Budget: Assists Presi- 
dent in preparation of the budget and 
is watchdog for Government economy. 
Director: Maurice H. Stans. 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion (OCDM): Coordinates, directs, 
and plans all civil and defense mobili- 
zation. Director: Leo A. Hoegh. 


Independent Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC): 
Manages the Government’s atomic en- 
ergy program for military and peace- 
ful uses. Chairman: John A. McCone. 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB): Reg- 
ulates routes, fares, and safety stand- 
ards of airlines throughout the U/S. 
Chairman: James R. Durfee. 


UPI 
Overseas broadcasts of Voice of America 
are directed by USIA (see column three). 


Development Loan Fund: Assists 
free countries in developing their re- 
sources by providing investment capital. 
Chairman: C. Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

Farm Credit Administration (FCA): 
Provides long and short term credit to 
farmers and farm organizations. Chair- 
man: Earl H. Brockman. 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC): Licenses radio and TV  sta- 
tions, supervises programming, oversees 
telephone, telegraph, and radio com- 
munications. Chairman: John Doerfer. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service (FMCS): Assists in settling la- 


bor-management disputes in industries 
involved in interstate commerce. Direc- 
tor: Joseph F, Finnegan. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC): 
Sets rates for natural gas and electric 
power transmitted among states. Chair- 
man: Jerome K. Kuykendall. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS): 
Composed of 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and 6,400 member banks through- 
out states. Regulates amount of cur- 
rency in circulation and bank interest 
rates. Chairman: W. McC. Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC): 
Promotes fair competition among busi- 
nessmen by preventing illegal practices 
in interstate trade, such as unlawful 
price fixing and misleading advertising. 
Chairman: Earl Kintner. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC): Regulates interstate transpor- 
tation (railroads, buses, trucks, oil pipe 
lines, shipping) and sets carriers’ rates. 
Chairman: Kenneth H. Tuggle. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB): Holds hearings on unfair la- 
bor practices by management or labor. 
Chairman: Boyd Leedom. 

National Science Foundation (NSF): 
Encourages development of basic re- 
search and education in the sciences. 
Awards scholarships and research fel- 
lowships to scientists and students. Di- 
rector: Alan T. Waterman. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC): Protects public against unfair 
practices in sale of stocks and bonds. 
Chairman: Edward N. Gadsby. 

Selective Service System: Registers, 
examines, and selects men for duty in 
the armed forces of United States. Di- 
rector: Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 

U.S. Civil Service Commission: Ex- 
amines and selects personnel for em- 
ployment by the Federal Government. 
Determines work policy for Govern- 
ment’s 2,500,000 civilian employees. 
Chairman: Roger W. Jones. 

U.S. Information Agency (USIA): Dis- 
tributes information about U.S. and its 
policies to peoples abroad. Director: 
George V. Allen. 

Veterans Administration (VA): Ad- 
ministers hospital care, educational, and 
insurance programs for the nation’s 
23,000,000 veterans. Administrator: 
Sumner G. Whittier. 





ILL the honorable members of 

this Congress agree it’s high time 
to get back to the farm and start mend- 
ing the fences?” 

With such words, Midwestern Con- 
gressmen would ask their fellow legis- 
lators in the nineteenth century to wind 
up the work of Congress. 

Today’s Congressmen still hurry 
home from time to time to mend fences 
—but now it’s political fences they 
patch up. During their trips home they 
try to convince the voters they've done 
a good job in Congress and deserve to 
be re-elected. 

Of the three branches of the Federal 
Government, the Legislative (Congress) 
is the only one elected directly by the 
people. The President is chosen by the 
Electoral College (see page 10). Mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court are appoint- 
ed by the President. 

Thus it is Congress which represents 
the people most closely, and which is 
most closely controlled—through the 
ballot—by the people at the grassroots. 

And in a democracy such as ours it 
is of vital importance that the people 
be informed about Congress. Here, in 
question and answer form, are some of 
the basic facts about Congress: 


1. What is Congress? 

Congress is the chief law-making 
body of the United States. The authori- 
ty for Congress is found in Article I 
of the Constitution. It states that: “All 
legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives.” 


2. Why are there two Houses of 
Congress? 


The two house system originated in 
England. The English Parliament was 
(and still is) divided into the House of 
Commons (representing the people) 
and the House of Lords (consisting 
chiefly of noblemen). 

The two house ideaewas carried over 
to the English colonies in America. One 
house represented the Crown of Eng- 
land, the other house the people of the 
colonies. 

After the colonies gained their inde- 
pendence from England, most of them 
kept the two house system in order 
to have each house act as a check 
against abuses by the other. 

It was natural, therefore, that the 
writers of the Constitution should fol- 
low a pattern that seemed to work well 
in the individual states. Furthermore, 
they believed the federal nature of our 
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Capitol in Washington is currently getting major face-lifting. 
Front, between projecting Senate and House wings, is being 
moved forward 322 feet to make more room inside building. 


CONGRESS 


Choices from 


the Grassroots 


Government would best be served by 
having one house represent the states 
and one house the people. Thus Con- 
gress became bicameral—or made up of 
two chambers: the Senate (represent- 
ing the states) and the House of Rep- 
resentatives (representing the people). 


3. What is meant by “checks and 
balances’’? 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
wanted each branch of the Federal 
Government to have certain checks 
over the other two—in order to balance 
power and prevent any one branch 
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HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 











A Representative introduces a 


bill. 


WwW 
Speaker of the House refers bill 
to appropriate committee. 


v 
Committee takes up bill. May 
hold public hearings on it. Final- 
ly reports it back to House with 
recommendations. 


WwW 
if bill is reported favorably, de- 
bated on floor of House and 
voted on. 


WwW 
if defeated, bill dies. 
y 


Approves or rejects new com- 
promise bill. 
4 





If passed it goes to a Conference 
Committee made up of Senate and 
House members, Conference Com- 
mittee works out differences in Sen- 
ate and House version of bill. 


Bill goes to the President who signs 
bill into law, or vetoes it. 
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SENATE 














WwW 
A Senator, working with Repre- 
sentative, introduces similar bill 
in Senate. 


WwW 
President of Senate refers bill to 
appropriate committee. 


Senate Committees handle bills 


similarly to House. 


. od 
Same as House. 


WwW 
if defeated, bill dies. 
. 
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Same as House. 
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from becoming too strong or dictatorial. 

Congress has the following checks on 
the’ President and the Courts: 

1. It must approve all expenditures 
of the Federal Government. By refus- 
ing to appropriate funds Congress can 
prevent the President from carrying 
out his policies. 

2. The Senate must approve the 
President’s nominees for Cabinet posts, 
ambassadorships, and other high offices. 

3. The Senate must ratify treaties 
the President and State Department 
negotiate with other lands before those 
treaties can go into effect. 

4, Congress may remove a President 
or a Federal judge from office for mis- 
conduct. This is called impeachment. 
The Senate then “tries” the accused 
official. If found guilty he is removed 
from office; if innocent he resumes his 
official duties. 


4. How large is Congress? 

Now that Alaska and Hawaii have 
become the 49th and 50th states, Con- 
gress has a total of 437 Representatives 
and 100 Senators. 

The House of Representatives: 


Representation in the House is based 


upon population. Today, each member 
of the House represents more than 
400,000 people. Each state, however, 
is guaranteed at least one Representa- 
tive. Thus, states like Wyoming, 
Alaska, or Nevada—with populations 
of less than 400,000—are assured of 
one Representative each. New York, 
by contrast, is entitled to 43 representa- 
tives for its 16,000,000 population. 

Every ten years a census is taken 
to dete?mine how many Representa- 
tives each state may have. After the 
census, the seats in the House—limited 
to 435 since 1913, but temporarily 
raised to 437 last year to accommodate 
Hawaii and Alaska until after the 1960 
census—are reapportioned (redistribut- 
ed). 

The 1960 census is expected to show 
that some states have gained heavily 
in population (like California and Flor- 
ida). These states will probably ‘be 
awarded additional representation in 
Congress. This means that the number 
of Representatives of some other states 
will have to be reduced. 

Most Representatives are elected 
from a Congressional district, whose 
area is determined by the state legisla- 
ture. Some-districts measure only a few 


square miles, others embrace hundreds 
of square miles. Some states have Con- 
gressmen-at-Large—who are Represent- 
atives elected by the voters of the entire 
state. This usually occurs because of a 
reapportionment which increased the 
number of Representatives of the state. 
Rather than redistrict the state an extra 
Representative was designated “Con- 
gressman-at-Large” and voters in all 
districts can vote for him. 


The Senate: 

According to the Constitution (Art. 
I, Sec. 3) “the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each state.” 

Thus every state, regardless of size 
or population, has an equal voice in 
the Senate. This is one way by which 
the Constitution safeguards the federal 
nature of the Union. The word federal 
indicates that the United States is a 
union (federation) of individual states, 
each reserving certain powers. Our 
Federal Government is, therefore, a 
union of 50 equal states. 


5. How are Congressmen elected? 


The House of Representatives: 

All Representatives are elected for 
two-year terms (with elections being 
held in even-numbered years). 

Congresses are numbered according 
to elections to the House of Representa- 
tives. Whenever a new House meets, 
Congress gets a new number. The First 
Congress served from 1789 to 1791]. 
The present Congress is the 86th. 


The Senate: 

Until the 17th amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted in 1913, 
Senators were chosen by state legisla- 
tures. Since then Senators have been 
elected by the voters of each state. 

All Senators are elected for six years. 
One third of the Senate seats come up 
for election every two years. Thus the 
Senate never changes its entire mem- 
bership at any time—as does the House. 
The staggered system of Senatorial 
elections was set up when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted to insure a smoother 
flow of legislative operation than might 
occur if all Senators were elected in the 
same year, 


6. What are the qualifications for 
members of Congress? 


The House of Representatives: 

A Representative must be at least 25 
years old, a citizen of the U. S. for at 
least seven years, and a resident of the 
state from which he is elected. In most 
instances, a Representative is a resident 
of the Congressional district from 
which he is elected. 


The Senate: 
A Senator must be at least 30 years 








old, a citizen of the U. S. for at least 
nine years, and a resident of the state 
from which elected. 

Both men and women may be elect- 
ed to Congress. But until 1916 Con- 
gress was an all-male affair. In that 
year Jeanette Rankin (Rep., Mont.) 
became the first U. S. Congresswoman 
—four years before women themselves 
had won the right to vote (Nineteenth 
Amendment)! 

The present Congress has 17 women 
legislators—16 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one, Mrs. Margaret 
Chase Smith (Rep., Me.), in the Senate. 


7. How much are members of Con- 
gress paid? 


The House of Representatives: 

The Government pays each Repre- 
sentative $22,500 a year. Of this, $3,- 
000 is tax free. The rest is taxed just 
as any other citizen’s income is. 

Each Representative is also allowed 
about $36,000 a year to pay his staff, 
which usually consists of an administra- 
tive assistant and up to eight secretaries 
and clerks. 

A two-room suite of free office space 
in Washington’s House Office Building, 
plus an office in his home district, is 
given each Representative. The Gov- 
ernment also pays for one round trip 
each year between the Representative’s 
home and Washington. For other trips 
he pays out of his own pocket. 

Other allowances and benefits in- 
clude $1,200 yearly for stationery, free 
postage (called the franking privilege), 
a limited number of free phone calls 
and telegrams, low cost life insurance 
and pensions, and free medical care. 
The Senate: 

Senators have the same privileges 
and benefits and are paid the same 
salary as Representatives. But they are 
allowed from $60,000 to $120,000 for 


Mustachioed Senators and aides in 1905 used to ride a slow- 
linking Capitol 


moving electric car through tunnel 


staff pay and office expenses. A Senator 
from a populous state (like Michigan) 
is expected to-have more mail and ob- 
ligations than a Senator from a state 
with a small population (like Arizona) 
—so he will be granted more money to 
meet the heavier expenses of his office. 
A Senator’s staff usually consists of 
about 10 people. Each Senator is pro- 
vided with a five or six room suite in 
the Senate Office Building in Washing- 
ton, and an office in his home state. 


8. What other special privileges do 
members of Congress have? 


Members of Congress may not be 
arrested, except for serious crimes. 
They may say what they wish in Con- 
gressional debate and not be sued for 
slander. These privileges are known as 
Congressional immunity. 


9. When does Congress meet? 


The Constitution stipulates: “The 
Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year” (Art. I, Sec. 4) and 
“such meeting shall begin on noon 
January 3, unless Congress shall by law 
appoint a different day” (Twentieth 
Amendment). 

This year January 3 fell on a Sunday, 
so Congress convened for its annual 
session on January 6. A session usually 
lasts till the summer or early fall. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year Congress is in 
recess. 

The President may call Congress into 
special session on emergency matters 
at any time Congress is not in regular 
session. 


10. Who is the presiding officer in 
each house? 
The House of Representatives: 
The presiding officer of the House is 
the Speaker. He is always chosen at 
the start of each new Congress from 
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the majority party, The Speaker, who 
is one of the 437 regularly elected Rep- 
resentatives, enjoys all the privileges of 
an ordinary member of the House. But 
he usually votes on issues only in case 
of a tie. 

The Speaker has great power. He 
presides over sessions of the House, an- 
nounces the order of business to be 
taken up, and recognizes members who 
wish to speak. Often, if the Speaker is 
opposed to a bill, he can delay its 
reaching the voting stage. 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice-President of the 
U. S.—$35,000 a year plus $10,000 for 
expenses, all taxable. 

The present House Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn (Dem., Tex.), is in his ninth 
term—a record, Only Henry Clay, who 
served as Speaker for five terms be- 
tween 1812 and 1825, comes close to 
matching this record. 


The Senate: 

The Vice-President of the United 
States is, under the Constitution, the 
President of the Senate. The Vice- 
President presides over the business of 
the Senate but can vote only in case 
of a tie. 

The Senate elects one of its own 
members as a President pro tempore 
(for the time being) to serve as the 
Senate’s presiding officer in the absence 
of the Vice-President. The post is now 
held by Senator Carl Hayden (Dem., 
Ariz.). 


11. How are the political parties 
organized in Congress? 
Each party maintains organizational 
machinery in the House and the Sen- 
ate. The party caucus consists of all 


party members and functions in mat 
ters of general organization. The steer 
ing committee formulates party policy. 
The floor leader serves as chief party 
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Senate Office Building. Today sleek new dual-rail cars, com- 
pleted just a few months ago, whisk Senators back and forth. 
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strategist during debate. Party whips 
see to it that party members are on 
hand during crucial votes. They also 
canvass party members to find out their 
views on issues and policies. 


12. What is a filibuster? 


Nothing can stop a Senator from 
speaking as long as he wants once he 
is given the floor. Sometimes a Senator 
or a group of Senators working in relays 
take advantage of this right of unlimit- 
ed debate. They talk without end to 
prevent a measure favored by the ma 
jority from coming to a vote. This is 
known as filibustering. 

In 1957 Senator Strom Thurmond 
(Dem., S. C.) set a filibuster record 
when he talked for more than 24 hours 
to prevent a civil rights bill from com- 
ing up for a vote. He said he would 
filibuster again every time the bill came 


Adapted from Chicago Sun-Times 
Sword of Damocles? 


up for a vote. Supporters of the bill 
finally gave up hope of ever seeing it 
passed. 

Critics of the filibuster are numer- 
ous. They say no person or minority 
group of Senators should be able to 
hold up debate or defeat a bill in this 
way. Defenders of the filibuster reply 
that the filibuster is a necessary weap- 
on to prevent the minority from being 
“steamrolled” by a majority. 

Filibustering can be stopped by 
closure—a petition which, if passed by 
two thirds of the Senate, limits debate 
to a specified time after which a vote 
must be taken on the proposed bills. 
Closure, however, is rarely imposed. 

Another rule, adopted last year, pro 
vides for limiting debate on any one 
bill if two thirds of those Senators 
present on the floor of the Senate at 
the time vote to limit the debate. 


Christian Science Monitor 


His Master's Vice? 


Detroit News 


Washington Relic? 


13. What is meant by “Congres- 
sional Seniority’? 


Committee chairmen have virtual life 
and death power over bills proposed 
by individual Congressmen (see Com- 
mittees: Workshops of Congress,” page 
19). Chairmen are chosen on the basis 
of their length of service in Congress— 
their seniority. 

Committee membership is also de- 
termined by seniority. A Congressman 
must first serve on minor committees, 
then move up to more important ones. 

Supporters of the seniority system 
reply that experience is the best teach- 
er. Through the years, they say, com 
mittee members gain experience on 
complicated matters, Then, if they 
serve long enough in Congress, they 
are well equipped to be chairmen. 

Critics of the seniority system, on the 
other hand, maintain that length of 
service is not necessarily the best indi- 
cation of ability. Often, they charge 
the chairmen are old men out of touch 
with the times. The system also is ac- 
cused of preventing talented newcom- 
ers from gaining responsible positions. 

Some critics suggest that committee 
chairmanships be rotated and that com- 
mittee membership be decided on the 
basis of ability rather than on length 
of service. 


14. What is a “rider’’? 

A rider is a section or provision 
tacked on to a bill in Congress. By at- 
taching riders (which the President 
may not favor) to an important bill 
(which the President wants passed), 
Congress presents him with a difficult 
problem. Since the President cannot 
veto separate sections of a bill (Art. I, 
Sec. 6 of the Constitution), he must 
sign the whole bill into law—including 
the objectionable riders, or else he must 
veto the whole bill. 

Some Congressmen make use of 
riders to outmaneuver the President, 
particularly in passing “pork barrel” 
bills (see glossary, page 50). 

Many political scientists have sug- 
gested that the Constitution be amended 
to permit the President to veto specific 
sections of a bill. 


15. How can the Constitution be 
amended? 


Constitutional amendments may be 
proposed by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of Congress. They may also be 
proposed if two thirds of the state legis- 
latures request Congress to call a con- 
stitutional convention. 

Amendments must be ratified by a 
majority vote in three quarters of the 
state legislature, or by a majority vote 
in three quarters of the state consti- 
tutional conventions called for that 
purpose 
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Wide World 
Sen, Mike Monroney (Okla.) and Warren 
Magnuson (Wash.) listen to testimony at 
Senate hearing on a proposed bill. 


URING THE First Session of the 

86th Congress (from January 7 
through September 14, 1959) a total of 
13,837 measures were introduced. 

Of this total, only 618 bills were 
passed by Congress and signed into 
law by the President. A 619th bill was 
passed over the President’s veto. 

What happened to the other 13,218 
measures? A few were passed by the 
House and Senate, then vetoed by the 
Presidert. Some bills passed one house, 
but not the other. Still others were 
defeated by both houses of Congress. 

But the vast majority of all proposed 
bills never even reached the floor of 
Congress for debate! They were 
“killed” or “pigeonholed” (laid aside 
and usually never brought up again) 
in the committees of Congress. 


Traffic Cops of Legislation 


Were it not for these committees, 
each — Representative and Senator 
would have had to analyze and decide 
on every one of the 13,837 bills. 
Congress would have been _hope- 
lessly bogged down in this avalanche 
of work. 

Thus the committees function like 
traffic cops. They weed out the bills, 
single out the most important for im- 
mediate consideration, and channel a 
manageable number to Congress for 
debate. 

Each committee deals with an im- 
portant sphere of government opera- 
tion (fvcreign relations, agriculture, 
etc.). Whenever a Congressman intro- 
duces a bill, it is referred to the ap- 
propriate committee for study. 

In some cases the committee holds 
hearings and listens to expert opinion 
for or against the proposal. Often the 
hearings lead to the committee’s 
adding, striking out, or even rewriting 
the proposed measure. 

Each Representative and Senator re- 
ceives at least one committee assign- 
ment. House members average one or 
two committees each. Senators usually 
hold down two or three. 


COMMITTEES 


Workshops of Congress 


Committee assignments are generally 
handed out by the Congressional party 
leaders. Newcomers to Congress are 
always given relatively minor assign- 
ments, while the more important com- 
mittees are generally staffed by vet- 
eran Congressmen. 

The number of Democrats or Repub- 
licans on a committee is determined 
by the percentage of each party’s rep- 
resentation in Congress. Thus, the Dem- 
ocrats, who now control about 65 per 
cent of the seats in both houses of 
Congress, comprise about 65 per cent 
of most committees. The majority party 
has the privilege of appointing each 
chairman. 

Great power lies in the duties of 
committee chairmen. They can kill a 
bill simply by refusing to bring the 
measure up for discussion in the com- 
mittee meetings (a form of pigeon- 
holing). If they favor a particular bill 
they can have great influence in seeing 
that it gets to the floor of Congress 
promptly. While Congress can—by ma- 
jority vote—force a bill out of committee 
and onto the floor for debate, this is 
rarely done. 

There are four chief types of Con- 
gressional committees: 


Standing Committees 

There are 20 standing (or perma- 
nent) committees in the House and 
16 in the Senate. Senate standing com- 
mittees average 14 members; House 
committees, 30 members. 

The most powerful standing commit- 
tee in the House is the Rules Com- 
mittee. Its 12 members—eight from the 
majority party and four from the minor- 
ity party, regardless of party percent- 
ages in the House itself—decide which 
of the bills coming from the various 
committees shall get a “green light” 
for floor debate. It also decides how 
long debate shall continue on a meas- 
ure before a vote, and how much time 
each speaker will be allowed. 

Another important House group is 
the Ways and Means Committee. It 


deals with all tax measures and is es- 
pecially powerful because the Consti- 
tution states that all revenue bills must 
originate in the House. 

In the Senate, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has Yreat influence. One of 
its jobs: to advise the Senate whether 
to ratify international treaties. 


Subcommittees 


A subcommittee’ is a subdivision of 
a full committee. It deals only with 
one aspect of that committee’s work. 

Subcommittees often are formed to 
investigate particular problems. A good 
example is the House Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight, which investi- 
gated the TV quiz show scandals last 
year. Subcommittees which have in- 
vestigatory powers have the right to 
issue subpoenas—a writ commanding a 
person to appear at the hearings on a 
certain day or be held in contempt of 
Congress and sentenced to jail. 


Joint Committees 

A Joint Committee is a permanent 
body consisting of members of both 
the House and the Senate. Example: 
the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, which conducts studies and investi- 
gations of the Government's atomic en- 
ergy program. 


Conference Committees 


As the chart on page 16 shows, the 
two houses of Congress often debate 
different versions of the same bill. If 
the bill passes each house, the differ- 
ences must be ironed out before the 
bill can be sent to the President. 

A conference committee, consisting 
of members of both houses, is ap- 
pointed to work out a compromise be- 
tween the different versions. When the 
conference committee settles all differ- 
ences, the new version of the bill is 
submitted to both houses for a vote. 

This new version must be passed by 
both houses of Congress as is. If it 
passes, then it is sent to the President's 
desk for his signature or veto. 





Ci ongress 


Helping Hands 


It takes thousands of specialists—from page boys 


to printers—to keep the Capitol running smoothly 


ITANT to hear about some high 
schoolers who attend school only 
three hours a day? They have to be at 
school at 6:30 every morning, however. 
lhey are the Congressional page boys, 
ranging in age from 14 to 17, From 
6:30 to 9:30 they're at their school 
desks studying history, math, English, 
and other subjects. In those three hours 
the boys must learn as much as other 
students do in twice the time. 

School's out by 9:30—and by 10 A.M, 
the boys are reporting for work in Con- 
gress. This year 21 page boys are work- 
ing in the Senate and 50 in the House 
of Representatives. (Another four page 
boys work in the Supreme Court.) 

Their job: to run messages between 
the Capitol and the House and Senate 
Office Buildings. This saves both time 
and wear-and-tear on the Congressmen. 
The boys also make themselves useful 
by keeping the desks of Congressmen 
orderly, and by seeing to it that every 
Congressman has a handy supply of 
sharpened pencils. 

Congress first began hiring page boys 
to act as messengers back in 1827. Then, 
the boys worked for the princely salary 
of $2.00 per day. Now the page boys 
draw $300 a month when Congress is 
in session, 

To keep his job, a page boy must 
maintain good marks in his school work. 
This means that even though there’s a 


late session in Congress, the page boys 
still have to hit the books before they 
can tumble into bed. But they don’t 
seem to mind. After all, what other 
high school graduates have their diplo- 
mas signed by the President of the 
United States? 

The boys can hold their jobs until 
they are 17 or until they graduate from 
high school. Thus, every year there are 
fresh openings. How does a high school 
student land one of them? All he has to 
do is apply to his Congressman—and 
then hope for the best. A few girls have 
applied in the past few years, but with- 
out success. 


All for the Record 

One of a page boy’s duties is to leave 
a copy of the Congressional Record on 
the chair of every Senator and Repre- 
sentative every morning. 

The Congressional Record is just that 

a record, It prints every word spoken 
by any Congressman during regular de- 
bate in the previous day’s proceedings. 
When things get a little dull and a 
Congressman wants to tell a joke he has 
heard—that, too, appears in the next 
day’s Record. Cost to the taxpayers: 
about $80 a page, with or without jokes. 

Every Senator and Representative is 
allotted a quota of 68 copies of the daily 
Record. These will be sent to anyone 
designated by the Congressman. Most 
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are sent to libraries and other public 
institutions. However, anyone can sub- 
scribe to the Record for $1.50 a month 
by sending his money to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Other Cogs in Congress 


“General Managers” 


The “General Managers” of Congress 
are officials who direct staffs of clerks 
to keep Congressional bills moving 
through the law-making process. They 
also issue pay checks to Congressmen. In 
the Senate this official holds the title of 
Senate Secretary. In the House he is 
called the House Clerk. 


Parliamentarians 


On hand at each session of Congress 
are the official Parliamentarians—men 
who know the rules of Congress inside 
and out. They advise the presiding off- 
cers of each house what rules of order 
to follow if disputes arise on parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Each House also has a Legislative 
Counsel. He is an official who advises 
Congressmen on how to draft bills. 


Chaplains 


At the start of each day’s session in 
the House or Senate, a chaplain offers 
an opening prayer. The present Senate 
chaplain is the Reverend Frederick B. 
Harris, a Methodist. The House chap- 
lain is the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
a Presbyterian. 


Wide World photo 
Page leaves copy of Congressional Rec- 
ord at seat of each Congressman before 
daily session starts. Copies are also 
left at Congressman’s home and office. 
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Members of Supreme Court in Court's latest official photo—Chief Justice Earl Warren is seated in center. 
Associate Justices are (from |. to r. seated): William O. Douglas, Hugo L. Black, Felix Frankfurter, and Tom C. 


“Clark; (standing) Charles E. 


Whittaker, 


John M. Harlan, William J. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Voice of the Constitution 


parse before noon of each day 
when the Supreme Court is in ses- 
sion, Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
his eight Associate Justices assembl 
in a small robing room in the austere, 
white marble court building. 

As each Justice enters, he makes a 
point of shaking hands with every other 
Justice. Purpose of this custom: To help 
keep the Justices on speaking terms, 
no matter how hotly they may have de- 
bated legal issues on the day before 

Once they have pulled on _ their 
robes, the Justices walk to the court- 
room. For the moment, they are shielded 
from the spectators by a rich, red vel- 
vet curtain 44 feet high. Then, at the 
stroke of noon, the clerk bangs down 
his gavel and cries: “The Honorable, 
the Chief Justice and the Associate 
Justices of the United States.” 

As the spectators stand up, the red 
velvet curtain parts in three places. 
Chief Justice Warren enters, flanked 
by the two Associate Justices with the 
greatest seniority. From each side of the 
room, in groups of three, the other six 
Justices enter. 

Again comes the clerk’s cry: “Oyez! 
Oyez! All persons having business be 
fore the Honorable, the Supreme Court 
of the United States are admonished 
to draw near and give their attention 


for the Court is now sitting. God save 
the United States and this Honorable 
Court!” 

Thus begins another act in one of 
the most moving and memorable 
dramas on the American scene. For 
the Supreme Court—highest tribunal in 
the land—is sitting as “the living voice 
of the Constitution.” Its task: To inter- 
pret the basic law of the land, de- 
ciding what is and what is not lawful 


“Interpreting” the Constitution 


At this moment, an observer might 
recollect the part that this Court has 
played in the history of our nation 
Perhaps he might recall the major de- 
cisions under John Marshall, Chief Jus- 
tice from 1801 to. 1835. Marshall be- 
lieved that the Federal Government 
must be strong and flexible enough to 
deal with an expanding destiny in a 
wide continent. Therefore, in case 
after case, Marshall gave a “broad” 
interpretation to the Constitution, 
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OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
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Brennan, Jr., 


and Potter Stewart. 


often at the expense of the states 

So broad, in fact, was Marshall's in- 
terpretation that Thomas Jefferson, a 
champion of states’ rights and an ad- 
vocate of “strict interpretation,” cried 
out that Marshall’s Court was “a corps 
of sappers and miners” bent on de 
stroying the Constitution. 

One recalls, too, how Marshall went 
out of his way in the case of Marbury 
vs. Madison to rule that the Supreme 
Court has the right to review an act 
of Congress—and, if it found the act 
not consistent with the Constitution, to 
declare that act null and void. 

While the Constitution itself says 
that the Supreme Court is “the su 
preme law of the land,” it makes no 
specific reference to who shall interpret 
the Constitution. By establishing the 
doctrine of judicial review, Marshall 
boldly seized this power as part and 
parcel of the meaning of “supreme 
law.” Thus Marshall made the Supreme 
Court an equal pavtner with Congress 
and the President in the “balance of 
power” that is so important a part of 
our Government. 

Article III of the Constitution states: 
“The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court .” The Article then spells 
out the actual job of the Court. This 
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Nation’s highest tribunal, the U.S. Supreme Court, meets in this imposing building. 


job has been defined as _ follows: 
To adjust “the relationship of the 
individual to the separate states, of the 
individual to the United States, of the 
. States to one another, of the states 
to the union, and of the three depart- 
ments of government to one another.” 
The Court’s most important job is 
to act as “guardian” of the Constitu- 
tion, and to be the “umpire” of dis- 
putes over its meaning. Thus the Court 
can rule on whether Presidential acts 
or laws passed by Congress and state 
legislatures are constitutional. 


Due Process of Law 


Under the Constitution, each citizen 
has the right to a fair and impartial 
trial if he is charged with a crime. 
He has a right to “due process of law” 
in matters affecting his liberty and 
property. He cannot be imprisoned or 
his property taken away except by cer- 
tain legal methods. 

If these rights are violated, regard- 
less of how trivial the violation may 
be, a constitutional issue is involved. 
Throughout its history, the Court has 
been the most consistent defender of 
individual liberties as proclaimed in the 
Bill of Rights—even though its defense 
of these rights has sometimes been un- 
popular (as in defending the rights of 
accused Communists, who would prob- 
ably not grant citizens the same rights 
under a Communist regime). 

Sometimes the powers of the Su- 
preme Court go beyond those usually 
associated with the words “guardian” 
or “umpire.” Former Chief Justice 
Charles E. Hughes once said: “The Con- 
stitution is what the Supreme Court 
says it is.” By this he meant that all 
courts, and especially the Supreme 
Court, make laws by interpreting them. 

This is not too surprising if we think 


about it for a moment. The Constitu- 
tion is full of phrases which are open 
to differing interpretations. For exam- 
ple: “freedom of speech” or “cruel 
and unusual punishment” or “unreason- 
able search and seizure.” What do 
these terms mean when applied to a 
specific situation? We cannot find out 
simply by reading the Constitution. 

Take “free speech.” The First 
Amendment to the Constitution says 
“Congress shall make no law . . . abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech.” But does 
this mean that a man may falsely shout 
“fire” in a theatre and cause a panic? 
In 1919, the Court ruled that free 
speech is not permitted in a situation 
where it presents a “clear and present” 
danger to the safety of other citizens. 

Thus the decisions of the Supreme 
Court—interpreting the words set forth 
in the Constitution—determine the real 
“law of the land.” 


How the Court Works 

What kinds of cases come 
the Supreme Court? 

In cases involving the states (for ex- 
ample, a controversy between a state 
and the Federal Government over who 
should prosecute Communists), the Su- 
preme Court is the court of “original 
jurisdiction.” This means that only the 
Supreme Court hears the case. 

Other cases come to the Supreme 
Court on appeal from lower Federal 
courts. This means that the Supreme 
Court is asked to “review” or “recon- 
sider” the decision made by a lower 
Federal court. 

When an appeal reaches the Su- 
preme Court, the first thing the Court 
does is decide whether or not to “hear” 
it. Unless there is a real constitutional 
issue or an important point of Federal 
law involved, the Court will usually 
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decline to hear an appeal. Much of 
the Court's work, therefore, consists of 
weeding out cases to be heard. 

The Court wades through about 
1,500 cases each term. Only about 
200 of them are accepted for “hearing.” 


“Briefs’’—Pro and Con 


Within three weeks after the Court 
accepts a hearing, the party making 
the appeal files a “brief’—which is usu- 
ally not brief. The brief sets forth the 
issues in dispute, the decision of the 
lower courts, and the reasons why the 
decision is open to question. Then the 
other side files its brief—setting forth 
the arguments in support of the lower 
court’s decision. 

The briefs of both sides are sent 
to each Justice—who studies them care- 
fully. The Justices also turn the briefs 
over to their law clerks, usually prom- 
ising young men just out of law school. 
The clerks do much of the important 
research that goes into making up a 
Justice’s decision. 

If the case is particularly complex, the 
Justices usually order oral argument. 
Whether the case will be won or lbst 
now depends on the skill of lawyers 
on both sides. Time and again, when 
oral arguments are presented, the 
Court emphasizes that it wants a sim- 
ple, direct discussion of the case at 
issue. As each lawyer presents his case, 
the Justices often interrupt to pepper 
him with questions. Woe to the lawyer 
who doesn’t know his case backwards 
and forwards. In the face of this deadly 
barrage of questions, a few lawyers 
have even fainted! 


How Decisions Are Made 


Unlike the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the lower courts, the 
Supreme Court does not make an off- 
cial transcript of its sessions. In 1955, 
however, a tape recorder was installed 
in the courtroom. Now a Justice can 
check back on an oral argument by 
replaying the tape recording. , 

After the arguments pro and con 
have been heard, the Justices meet in 
their conference room—now always at 
eleven o'clock on Friday morning. Again, 
they shake hands all around—but this 
time with a grim determination. For a 
heated debate may be in the offing. 

The conference room itself looks like 
a library. Walls are lined from floor 
to ceiling with bookcases containing 
bound volumes of past Court decisions. 
Here, the utmost secrecy prevails, (The 
room has never even been photo- 
graphed.) Nobody else is present. If 
an errand must be run, the Associate 
Justice with the least seniority acts as 
errand boy. 

When discussion of the case has 
ended, the Chief Justice orders a vote. 
The voting starts with the newest Jus- 





tice. This is so that his vote will not 
be influenced by the Justices who have 
been there longer. Then the voting 
goes on up the seniority Ime. The Chief 
Justice votes last. 

If the Chief Justice casts his vote 
with the majority, he selects the Jus- 
tice who will write the Court’s decision 
(or, in legal language, the Court’s 
opinion). Frequently, if the case is im- 
portant, he reserves the task for him- 
self. If the Chief Justice is in the minor- 
ity, then the senior Justice on the ma- 
jority side assigns the writing of the 
majority opinion. 

A copy of the majority opinion is 
circulated among all the Justices. If 
any Justice on the majority side thinks 
it is not clear, or wishes to stress some 
other point, he can write a “concurring 
opinion.” Any Justice on the minority 
side can write a “dissenting opinion.” 


Monday is Judgment Day—the day 
on which the opinions are read in court 
and released to the press. 


Behind the Decisions 


Three factors enter into a Justice's 
opinion on any case: 
Legal precedents. These are past de- 
cisions of state and Federal courts. They 
may be used to show that something 
is an accepted part of our way of liv- 
ing. Sometimes, however, precedents 
may be overruled (as in the 1954 de- 
cision which ruled that segregation 
in the public schools was unconstitu- 
tional). 
>“The felt necessities of the time,” as 
former Associate Justice Holmes ex- 
pressed it. By this he meant that times 
change, and the interpretation of the 
Constitution must keep pace with the 
needs of the nation. 
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>The Justice’s own opinions, No mat- 
ter how impartial and fair they try to 
be, the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court are human beings. Some are 
“liberal” in their outlook, others “con- 
servative.” Their economic or social be- 
liefs may influence their judgment. 

All Justices of the Supreme Court 
are appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Senate. These 
appointments are for life. The salary 
of the Chief Justice is $35,500 per 
year; that of an Associate Justice 
is $35,000. 

Some day, you may visit the Su- 
preme Court building, and sit in one of 
the 188 seats reserved for the public. 
There you will see, in an unfolding 
drama, the scales of justice balanced 
in accordance with the ideal engraved 
on the front of the building: “Equal 
Justice Under Law.” 


HOW OUR COURTS WORK 


DISTRICT COURTS 


Cases involving laws passed by Congress 
or orders proclaimed by President. Also, 
fraud against Federal Government 
(counterfeiting, tax evasion, etc.), dis- 
putes between state governments or 
between citizens of different states, or 
between a U. S. citizen and a foreign 
country or its citizens. 


DISTRICT COURTS 


Civil cases (breach of contract, property 
or personal damage involving more 
than $3,000) and criminal cases (mur- 
der, arson, robbery, fraud, etc.) that 
come under state laws and state con- 
stitution. 


THE FEDERAL COURT SYSTEM 
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CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL 

Cases appealed from the District Courts 
when one of the parties feels he has 
not had a fair trial. 


THE STATE COURT SYSTEM 


INTERMEDIATE COURTS OF APPEAL 
In 13 states—to hear less important cases 
appealed from district courts when one 
of the parties feels he has not had a 
fair trial. 


U, S. SUPREME COURT 


Cases appealed from circuit courts, 
usually when a constitutional issue is 
involved. Court of original jurisdiction 
(aythority to hear for the first time) in 
cases involving states and the Federal 
Government, the President and Con- 
gress, or disputes involving ambassa- | 
dors or other representatives of foreign 
countries in the U. S. Also cases ap- 
pealed from state court of appeals 
when interpretation of Federal Consti- 
tution is involved, 


COURT OF APPEALS 
Appeals from intermediate courts of 
appeal and from district courts. 





WER COURTS 


MUNICIPAL COURTS 

In larger cities only—criminal and civil 
cases of minor importance. Also appeals 
from police courts. 


POLICE COURTS 


Criminal and civil cases of minor im- 
portance in a city. 


JSUSTICE’S COURTS 


Criminal and civil cases of minor impor- 
tance in a village or small community. 





FEDERAL COURTS 


N ADDITION to the Supreme Court, 

the U.S. Constitution provides for 
such “inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and. es- 
tablish.” Over the years, Congress has 
created the Federal court system. 

How does the Federal court sys- 
tem work? Let's take a recent example: 

One day last October, U.S. At- 
torney General William P. Rogers was 
very busy. President Eisenhower, act- 
ing under the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
had asked him to obtain a court in- 
junction (order) halting a nationwide 
steel strike for 80 days. 

To obtain the needed injunction, the 
Justice Department had to apply to one 
of the 84 District Courts located in 
key cities across the nation. These 84 
courts form the base of the Federal 
court system, which resembles a pyra- 
mid. They are the first courts to hear 
almost all cases involving Federal laws. 


Action by District Courts 
District Court judges, like all other 


Federal judges, are appointed for life 
by the President, subject to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. At least 
one judge is appointed for each of 
the 84 districts. In areas where the 
court load is especially heavy, how- 
ever, Congress has provided extra 
judges. Today there are a total of 244 
District Court judges. ° 

The Justice Department decided to 
apply for the injunction at the Federal 
District Court in Pittsburgh, Pa. There 
an attorney for the Justice Department 
persuaded the judge that the steel 
strike was endangering the “national 
health and safety,” and that a court 
injunction should be issued. 

However, the judge was also im 
pressed by the arguments of the at- 
torney for the United Steelworkers un- 
ion, which had called the strike. The 
union’s attorney argued that workers 
had the right to strike. Any law that 
infringe od upon this right—such as the 

laft-Hartley injunction—was clearly un- 
constitutional, he said. 

What did the judge do? He granted 
the injunction to the Justice Depart- 
ment. But he also issued a stay (post- 
ponement). This gave the union time 
to take the case up the next step— 
to a Court of Appeals. 

Originally, cases were appealed di- 


Watchdogs 


O 
Justice 


rectly from Federal District courts to 
the Supreme Court. But this overloaded 
the Supreme Court. A vast backlog of 
cases piled up. As a solution to this 
problem, Congress divided the nation 
into 11 “circuits” and set up a Court 
of Appeals in each of them. Each 
Circuit Court of Appeals has from three 
to nine judges. 

Usually, the decision of a Court 
of Appeals is final. Unless a case in- 
volves an extremely complex point of 
law, the Supreme Court would prob- 


Organization of Federal Court System 
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ably not have time to review it. Thus, 
when somebody cries, “I'll take this 
case to the Supreme Court!”, he’d be 
safer to say, “I'll take this case to a 
Circuit Court of Appeals!” 

In the case we mentioned, the steel 
union’s attorney made an appeal to 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Before the three 
judges sitting in this court, the union’s 
attorneys argued that the Taft-Hartley 
injunction was unconstitutional. Any 
law ending a strike, even for just an 
80-day “cooling off” period, trespassed 
upon a union’s right to strike, they 
insisted. 


Case Moves Up Pyramid 


The Justice Department pointed out 
that the steel strike—then 103 days old 
—had idled at least 780,000 workers. 
As other industries ran out of steel, it 
pointed out, additional factories would 
have to be shut down. Unemployment 
would soar, causing widespread dam- 
age “to the public welfare.” 

After hearing the pros and cons of 
the case, the three judges voted—two 
to one—to uphold the issuing of an 
injunction to end the strike. Again, how- 
ever, the court granted a_ post- 
ponement. This gave the union an 
opportunity to petition the Supreme 
Court to review the case. 

Now the case was at the top of the 
Federal court pyramid. Attorneys for the 
Justice Department and the union pre- 
sented their arguments again—this time 
before the Supreme Court. Then the 
Justices retired to their conference 
room for a vote. 

For three days, the Justices debated 
the points of the case. Then, by a 
vote of eight to one, the Supreme 
Court upheld the injunction. The strik- 
ers had to return to work for 80 days. 
(Before the 80 days expired, however, 
the steel union and the steel compa- 
nies signed a new contract, ending the 
strike. ) 

Thus ended another chapter in the 
history of Federal court cases. 

In addition to the District Courts 
and the Courts of Appeals, there are 
also other Federal “watchdogs” with 
special authority for special kinds of 
cases. For example, the Court of Claims 
handles damage suits by individuals 
against the Federal Government. 
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ThE EARTHEN "REACHED FOR THE MOON’-- AND MADE IT/ 


TWO YOUNG FARTHMEN JN PARTICULAR -- 
JOHNNY POWERS AND HIS FRIENG BILL -- 
OISCUSS THE MOVIE THEY'VE JUST SEEN 
FOR THE THIRD TIME... DO YOU REALLY WHY, YOU BOYS HAVE BEEN 
; - THINK WE COULD & LAUNCHING MISSILES FOR 
SURE, |T'S SCIENCE-FICTION BE MISSILEMEN YEARS -- AND DON’T 
-- NOW... BUT SO WERE SOMEDAY, SEEM TO KNOW IT / 
JET- PLANES -- AND JOHNNY ? ~ 
ATOMIC SUBS --« a WHAT DO YOU 
: MEAN, ED? | 


A MISSILE 1S ANY OBJECT THROWN THEN HERE 
AT A TARGET. EVERY TIME YOU DO GOES A GUIDED 
THIS, YOU'RE LAUNCHING MISSILE / 

A MISSILE. CATCH? 


ti a 
i 
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NOT IN TODAY'S 
TERMS, BiiL... 


HOW DOES 
iT GET UP 
THERE 7 WHAT 
GUIDES IT? 


HOW ABOUT 

SATELLITES ?-- 

WHAT MAKES 
THEM STAY UP? 


GRAVITY IS THE 
FORCE THAT PULLS 
OBJECTS -- LiKE 
THIS BALL-- TOWARD 
THE CENTER OF 


FINE, JOHNNY / NOW, 
HOW ABOUT A BIKE- 
RIDING DEMONSTRA- 
TION, TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE NEXT PRINCIPLE -- 


CENTRIFUGAL FORCE? 
es 


TODAY, ‘GUIDED MISSILE’ HAS A 
* SPECIAL MEANING. IT'S A CRAFT= 
FLYING ABOVE THE EARTH'S 
SURFACE -WHOSE FLIGHT PATH 
CAN BE GUIDED OR CHANGED BY . 


INTERIOR xe ee } 
oo Ie 


FIRST THINGS 

FIRST, MEN! LET'S 
START OFF WITH 
THREE PRINCIPLES.. 
GRAVITY FOR ONE -- 


NOTICE HOW YOU HAVE TO 
LEAN INWARD TO OVERCOME 
THE BIKE'S TENDENCY TO 
LEAN OUTWARD WHEN GOING 
AROUND IN A CIRCLE 7+- IT'S 
CENTRIFUGAL FORCE THAT 
IMPELS ALL OBJECTS AWAY 
FROM THE CENTER OF 

THE EARTH, 


I GUESS YOU 
| COULD CALL IT 
| THE OPPOSITE 

OF GRAVITY, 
COULDN'T YOU? 
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.RIGHT/ AND OUR THIRD PRINCIPLE |S INERTIA-- 

THE PROPERTY OF A BODY THAT KEEPS IT TRAVEL- 

ING IN UNIFORM MOTION ON THE SAME STRAIGHT LINE 
-- LIKE THAT BALL SAILING ACROSS THE YARD 


"THAT BALL WOULD TRAVEL /N A STRAIGHT 
LINE --/F THE FORCE OF GRAVITY OIONT 
PULL 17 BACK TO EARTH.” 


Sam “RIGHT BUT TO CO THIS, 1T MUST BE BEYOND 
NOW, IN GETTING A SATELLITE | '¥ ; THE ATMOSPHERE, OR AIR DRAG WILL MAKE IF PALL 
INTO ORBIT, THE TRICK IS TO tie sr 
GET IT GOING, FAST ENOUGH SO 
THAT THE FORCE OF GRAVITY |S 
JUST CANCELLED BY THE 
CENTRIFUGAL FORCE -- 
-- AND 
INERTIA , 
KEEPS IT 
GOING ! 


\CTHE WAY THE PROPELLER OF AN AIRPLANE OOE 
GET IT UP TO THE RIGHT SPEEO-- 


“_-/T 13 POWEREO BY A ROCKET OR 
REACTION MOTOR. IT WAS SIR 1SAAC NEWTON THAT'S HOW OUR LAWN- 
WHO OBSERVED...“ SPRINKLER WORKS... IT SPRAYS 
: . WATER IN ONE DIRECTION, AND -- 
BY THIS VERY ACTION, SPINS 
ITSELF AROUND IN THE OPPOSITE 
DIRECTION. IT'S A MODERN 
EXAMPLE OF A PRINCIPLE 
KNOWN FOR CENTURIES... 
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"Come aon OH, BUT ) “AS FAR BACK AS 1/232 A.D, THE CHINESE... 
INVENTED ROCKETS / THEY OID.. WARRED WITH ‘ARROWS OF FIRE,/ GUNPOWDER 
BEFORE THIS ? : S ROCKETS IN WHICH HOT EXPANDING GASES 
= : co " BLASTING DOWNW. 
‘ CAUSED A REACTION THAT 
SENT THE HEAD-ANO 
BODY FLYING UPWARD 


: 7 TOWARD THE ENEMY. 


"THE ANCIENT ROMANS 
DEVISED A MILITARY 
ENGINE CALLED BALLISTA, 
BUILT LIKE A HUGE CROSS- 
BOW, TO AIM AND HURL 
MISSILES AT THE 
OPPOSITION . 


"ROCKETS, IN THE FORM OF BURSTING 

FIREWORKS, HAVE FILLEO THE NIGHT 

SKIES WITH COLOR ANO BRILLIANCE 

; SINCE THE NINTH CENTURY... ~~" 

“AND IN THE WAR OF /8/2, THE BRITISH USED 

SHIP-LAUNCHEO ROCKETS (/MMORTALIZEO (N THE 
"ROCKETS RED GLARE’ OF OUR STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER ) TO SHELL FORT MCHENRY IN BALTIMORE. 


ROGER! I READ 
YOU LOUD AND 
CLEAR, ED. BUT MAYBE THIS 
HOW DO GUIDED TV SHOW 
MISSILES ACTUALLY WILL. HELP, 
WORK ? = JOHNNY. 


“BUT /T WASN'T 
UNTIL WORLO 
WAR IT THAT 
REALLY POWER- 
FUL ARTILLERY 
ROCKETS WERE 
DEVELOPED, 
MARKING THE 
BEGINNING OF... 
THE AGE OF 
SPACE.” 
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HERE 1S A SCALE MODEL OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
. ' VANGUARD -- THE AMERICAN ROCKET WHOSE 
*-TO TELL YOU SOMETHING ABOUT THE FIRST SATELLITE IS THE LONGEST NOW IN ORBIT, 
"ANATOMY “ OF A MISSILE -- HOW IT WORKS-- 4 | STILL SENDING US A WEALTH OF 
ITS VARIOUS USES... AND ALSO TAKE yOu 4 
“BEHINOD- THE- SCENES” AT A 
MISSILE - LAUNCHING, 





AS 


WA Pe 
esha AB hat Wi Sigs, 


NOW LET'S LOOK AT f MISSILES ARE BUILT FOR SPECIFIC USES... 
THE GUIDED MISSILES Fa THE PAYLOAD. ee apy He 


BASIC PARTS... HOUSED IN THE 
NOSE CONE, /S 
THE MISSILES 
Me REAL REASON 
THE GUIDANCE FOR BEING. THIS : ie 
SYSTEM, "MASTER- CAN BE AN : 
MISSHE, TELLS CHARGE, A 1 . none ? 
‘T WHERE TO SEPARATE i 
GO, KNOWS SATELL‘TE 
WHERE /T /S$ AT PACKAGE, OR 
ANY MOMENT..- Se = INSTRUMENTS 
WHERE /T SHOLLO TO RECORD 
BE, SENSITIVE, SCIENTIFIC OATA, 
PRECISE. (7? MUST ' 
MEASURE THE fi 
alan s/f 7 THE INTERNAL 
GRAVITY, UPPER 
: OR ACTESSORY- 
AIR CURRENTS, : 
AND THE THRUST VR POWER SYSTEM 
eee ie MN Necessary AOWER 
m MN 
rca Snare ts TO OPERATE : 


ig iii Westies 3 
EQUIPMENT ‘mma! 
ABOARD THE, ' AIR -70- SURFACE . 


Sati 





. 


MISSILE BEFORE, 
OURING ANO 
AFTER THE ACTION 
OF THE MAIN 
PROPULSION 
ENGINE . 


THE PROPULSION 
SYSTEM PUSHES . 
THE MISSILE INTO 
SPACE. EVERY 
ROCKET ENGINE 
CONTAINS A 
SUPPLY OF FUEL 
AND OXIDIZER-- 
THE "PROPELLANT" 
**ANO THERE 
ARE SEVERAL 
DIFFERENT 
TYPES, BOTH 
L/(QU/IO AND 
S0L/0. 


_ 
—— 


—— 
as 





FS 


SURFACE-7TO- AIR 


A De ae fo 
Pas ET 
” ” *.* 


THE AIRFRAME 

KEEPS THE 

MISSILE AND /TS 
PARTS INTACT, 
PROTECTING (T 
UNDER EXTREME, 


RAPIOLY CHANGING TE UNDERWATER: TO- SURFACE... | 
PRESSURES AND UNDERWATER: TO- SURFACE... 


TEMPERATURES | 


== 


a a 
a_ 

= 

- 


ee i al 


PO EEE ENT a SS 


Stem 


--ANO MOST EXCITING ANO COMPLICATED 
OF ALL -- THE SPACE MISSILE... 
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THE VANGUARD WAS BUILT IN THREE SECTIONS OR “STAGES,” MOUNTED ONE ATOP THE OTHER, BACH 
CARRYING (TS OWN ROCKET MOTOR. HOW OO THREE-STAGE MISSILES WORK? 


(1) THE FIRST, 
BOTTOM STAGE /S 
THE LARGEST 
AND STRONGEST, 
FOR (T MUST 


THRUST THE ENTIRE 


VEHICLE TO A 
HEIGHT OF ABOUT 
38 MILES -- PUSH- 
ING THROUGH 
LAYERS OF AIR AT 
THEIR. THICKEST, 
ANO THE PULL OF 


(3) AT THE CORRECT HEIGHT AND POS/- 
TION, (T DROPS OFF... FIRST GIVING THE 
TOP, THIRD STAGE A SPINNING MOTION 
TO KEEP IT PROPERLY ORIENTED ON 
THE RIGHT PATH. NOW, FAR 4/GHTER 
AND WELL ABOVE GRAVITY AND AIR 
FRICTION, THE THIRD STAGE SPEEDS 


GRAVITY AT /TS ALONG AT 18,000 MILES AN HOUR ! 


STRONGEST. 


(2) HAVING DONE /TS WORK AND BURNEO OUT, THE 
BOTTOM STAGE DROPS OFF--GREATLY LIGHTENING THE 
LOAD. NOW, THE SECOND STABE ENGINE TAKES OVER 
ANDO PUSHES THE ROCKET EVEN HIGHER AND FASTER, 
DIRECTING ITS COURSE. THE "BRAIN" THE CONTROL 
OF THE ENTIRE ROCKET L/ES /N THIS SECTION. 


EVENTUALLY, THE SATELLITE FALLS 
BACK INTO THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE, 
WHERE /T 1S CONSUMEO BY THE HEAT OF 
FRICTION, BUT ITS KNOWLEOGE /S NOT 
LOST. ‘TS TINY RADIO HAS SIGNALLED 
ITS DISCOVERIES BACK TO EARTH 

THE FIRST VANGUARO SATELLITE ~ ONLY 
6 INCHES IN DIAMETER -- 1§ EXPECTED 
7O STAY UP FOR. 200 YEARS / 


(4) FINALLY, AT 
THE 300-MiILE 
MARK, IT EJECTS 
THE PAYLOAD -- 
A SPECIAL 
SATELLITE PACK: 
AGE --/NTO ORBIT 
AROUNO THE 
EARTH, THIS 


TIEIC OATA ANDO 
TRANSMIT IT 
BACK TO EARTH, 


AND NOW LET'S VISIT CAPE CANAVERAL, FLA.--MISSILE TESTING GROUNDS -- FOR AN 
ACTUAL LAUNCHING OF A SPACE-CRAFT-- PERHAPS THE MOST THRILLING SPECTACLE OF 
OUR TIMES. THE GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES, ON WHICH A SUCCESSFUL 
LAUNCHING DEPENDS, ARE ALMOST AS COMPLICATED AS THE MISSILES THEMSELVES... 


ON CERTAIN 
MISSILES, A 
MISSILE 
EXERCISER 
CHECKS OUT 
THE CONTROL 
SYSTEM 
BEFORE THE 
M/SSILE 15 
MOVED TO 
THE LAUNCH 
SITE. 


A CHECKOUT BENCH -- A COMPLEX 
SYSTEM -- PERFORMS (O00 TESTS ON 
THE MISSILES ELECTRONIC EQUIP - 
MENT... THEN 4O CHECKS ON (ITSELF 
7O BE SURE IT'S RIGHT! 
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a 
ON THE LAUNCH. gees 


ING PAD, THE 
MISSHE BOOY 


STANOS UPRIGHT ¥ 


ANO THE NOSE 
CONE /$ PUT ON-- 
BEFORE ROLLING 
AWAY THE 
“GANTRIES”-- 
THE STEEL 
TOWERS WHICH 
SUPPORT THE 
ROCKET WHILE 


‘715 IN PLACE... ° 


MACHINE S 
CHECK OUT THE = 
EQUIPMENT, 
ONE BY ONE. 
AS EACH VITAL 
QETAIL 1S 
COVERED, THE 
BACKWARD 
COUNT CON- 
TINVES «+4; 

DO np Me bpceiie Man's 


BURNING FUEL AT A FANTASTIC RATE, THE ROCKET MOVES... 
SLOWLY AT FIRST. THEN, AS THE FLAMING HIGH: PRESSURE 
GASES. BLAST OUT THE TAiL ENO AT 4500 MILES AN 
HOUR, REACTION FORCE EXERTS A GIANT PUSH AND 
PROPELS THE M/SSiLE INTO THE SKIES’ ; 
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THE MINUTE THE TV SHOW ENOS... 


BOY, DID YOU 
SEE THAT THING 
TAKE OFF? 


/ I'D SURE LIKE 

TO HAVE BEEN IN 
THAT BLOCKHOUSE 
AT THE COUNTDOWN ! 


NEXT MORNING... 


DR. HARRIS |S ONE OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF SCIENTISTS IN 
GENERAL ELECTRIC'S MISSILE 
PROGRAM. HE'LL TELL YOU MANY 
INTERESTING THINGS-- PROVIDED 
THEY'RE NOT ‘CLASSIFIED’ 


Y I'VE GOT AN IDEA FOR YOU 


TWO... ASK BILL IF HE'D LIKE 

TO LEARN MORE ABOUT 
MISSILES FROM A MAN 
WHO HELPS MAKE THEM! 


OF COURSE, YOU BOYS 
REALIZE THAT THE SUBJECT 
OF MISSILES IS SO BROAD 
AND COMPLEX, I COULON’T 
\ COVER IT IN A LIFETIME... 


: , . . 
“THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES, THOUSANDS OF SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS, 


BUILDERS -- AND EVEN SOME WELL-EDUCATED ANIMALS 


-- ARE BUS/LY AT WORK, EACH ADDING 


SPECIFIC SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE TO THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S. MISSILE PROGRAM.. 
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«50 THE BEST 
I CAN DO iS GIVE 
YOU A LITTLE IDEA 
OF WHAT SOME OF 
US AT 6.E. ARE DOING, 
FOR INSTANCE- 





AS PART OF THE JOB, 
6.€, TRAINS FUTURE 


MISSILEERS IN THE OPERATION 
OF LAUNCHING AND GUIDANCE 


SYSTEMS -- GIVING THEM 
PRACTICAL, ON- THE - 
SPOT EXPERIENCE. 


"AT SYRACUSE, N.Y. DEFENSE ELECTRONICS DIVISION HEAOQUARTERS -- 
PIONEER IN EARLY RADAR RESEARCH-- WE PRODUCE ANDO DEVELOP 
AOQVANCED ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS FOR THE ARMED FORCES. “ 
oikal. aha 
fiend 


j 


— 
aoa 


es tel ttt 


"SO ACCURATE, SO 
PRECISE /S THIS 
RADIO- COMMAND 
GUIDANCE SYSTEM, 
THAT (7 SENT ATLAS 
"RIGHT DOWN THE 
RIFLE BARREL’ 
OWTO THE BULLSEYE-- 
A TARGET POSITION 
FAR OFF IN THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC +- 
6000 MILES Away!” 


“ee 
SY “HEREIN ¥ 
SYRACUSE, 
WE DESIGNED | 
A SPECIAL, yl 
SENSITIVE AM- 
PLIFIER THAT-- 


WITH A STANDARD | 
{ 


ol 

te 
S 

eG) 


VSS 
NY XX 
18-FOOT ANTENNA EX - (Xe YI 


. 7, +, —. 
-- PICKED UP THE tom ‘ 8-4 
SIGNALS FROM 
THE ARMY'S DEEP. 
SPACE PROBE 
AS /7 HURTLED 
THROUGH SPACE 
OVER 407,000 ¥ 
MAES AWAY!” wn 
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NOW, LET'S ‘TRAVEL ' TO 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. -- HOME OF 
THE ATLAS GUIDANCE TRACKER, 
A VITAL PART OF THE 

GUIDANCE SYSTEM... 


\ i 


"HIGH ON A ROCKY MOUNTAIN: TOP 
STANDS A STRANGE BU/LDING -- 
SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED, REMOTE, 
FREE FROM VIBRATIONS. 


“ 


"“GINCE EVEN INV/SIBLE OUST 
PARTICLES MAY OYSTURB THE FINE 
BALANCE OF A TRACKER... 


", EMPLOYEES, 
IN NYLON 
SU/TS, MUST 
PASS THROUGH 
AN AIR-BATH | 
VACUUM 
"CLEANER... 


“THEIR SHOES 
ARE CLEANED 
BY A POWER- 
DRIVEN 
MACHINE... 


"AND DOORS 
OPEN AND 
LOCK ELECTRON: ¥@ 
ICALLY, ONE ' 
AT A TIME, TO 
KEEP THE 
FILTERED AiR 
PURE ANDO e 
SUPER: CLEAN. 


” FOLLOWING THE MISSILE /N ITS POWERED PHASE, THE 
TRACKER REPORTS THE EXACT POSITION TO THE GUIDANCE 
COMPUTERS, SIGNALLING THE FLIGHT CONTROLS THAT 
DIRECT THE MISSILE TO THE TARGET’" 


TRACKERS 
ARE AS- 
SEMBLED 
ANO TESTED 

|) UNDER THE 
STRICTEST 


5 Flinn, en 53 


Co cell Pe maa Ee 


“IRE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 1S BEING DEVELOPED AT PITTSFIELD-~ 


".- FOR U.S. DESTROYERS 
CARRYING TARTAR 
(A SURFACE -TO- 
AIR ANTI- AIRCRAFT 
MISSILE), TO TRACK 
TARGETS MOVING 


AT supersonic & 
SPEED, /LLUMINATE. 
THEM, AND SUPPLY” 


THEIR POSITION ../ mum 
AND -- 


“FOR NAVY'S POLARIS 
CAN UNDERWATER- TO- 
SURFACE OPERATION), 
TO COMPUTE THE SUB'S 
POSITION, MOTIONS 
AND TARGET LOCATION, 
SO THE MISSILE WILL 
BE AIMED AT THE 
TARGET. “ 





NOW, HERE'S UTICA, N.Y., 3 —_— 
WHERE WE CONCENTRATE ON -- AND AIR FORCE AND 
AIRBORNE AND SPACE NATO NATIONS. G. E.'S 
ELECTRONICS. DO YOU BOYS UTICA PLANT PRODUCES 
KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT THE INFRA-RED GUIDANCE 
‘SIDEWINDER’? DEVICE OF THIS AIRCRAFT 
ROCKET +- WHICH IS GUIDED } 
BY THE HEAT OF THE 
TARGET I(TSELF/" 


YES, SIR! IT'S 
AN AIR-TO-AIR 
MISSILE USED 
BY THE NAVY... 


"SIDEWINDER I$ SO ACCURATE, IT HAS SHOT A FLARE-POT OFF 
THE WING OF A PLANE AT A RANGE OF SEVERAL MILES /“ 


as 


"BACK IN 1943, WE 

BEGAN TO EY PLORE i a ee 

THE MYSTERIOUS ge es 

INFRA-REO RAY, ULTRAVIOLET INFRARED 

WHOSE LONGER 

WAVE -LENGTHS 

GIVE IT SPECIAL 

PROPERTIES... NOW, 4 , ' _ a ae i 

AT ITHACA, WE Dk ae a Pete | SPSRBS | MRSS | Were re 

ARE DELVING INTO THIS INVISIBLE RAY, WHICH CAN BE 4 a | 

NEW AND EXCITING MEASURED AND TRANSMITTED, IS AT Bf NOW, LET'S 

SCIENTIFIC USES.” LAST BEING PUT TO WORK IN TRACKING MOVE ON 
SYSTEMS THAT THE ENEMY: CANNOT 





— aa 
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“, .EVENOALE, OHIO, WHERE METALS ANO CERAMICS "EVENDALE RESEARCH HAS PRODUCED IMPROVED 
ARE BEING DEVELOPED AND IMPROVED TO BOOST CASES FOR SOLID PROPELLANTS -- THE 
MISSILE PERFORMANCE, NEW TECHNIQUES HAVE SIMPLEST ANO MOST PRACTICAL OF MISSILE . 
PRODUCED MISSILE COMPONENTS THAT WITH - FUELING SYSTEMS, ” 

STAND A FLAME TEMPERATURE OF 6000° F. ' j 


AND NOW, CAN THIS. 'Toy’-- 
§ YOU BOYS GUBSS DEVELOPED BY G.E. 

"AND, AT THE MALTA, N.Y, ROCKET TEST ; E WHAT THIS AT OWENSBORO, KY., 
STATION, ADVANCED VERSIONS OF THE LIQUID & OBJECT IS? IS ONE OF OUR 
ROCKET ENGINE WHICH POWERED THE FIRST : — . MIGHTIEST 
STAGE OF VANGUARD ARE BEING DEVELOPED my IT LOOKS LIKE MESSENGERS 
ANDO TESTED. “ f A TOY ELECTRONIC /FROM OUTER SPACE! 

— ’ TUBE, DR. HARRIS. ; 

| See ee ii 

mt Rey 


| 
od 


agit 
a’ | 
ig! 
fi 


“USED AS A TRANSMITTING 
TUBE IN PIONEER IZ, THIS 
TINY OBJECT OF METAL 
AND CERAMIC CONTINUEO 
TO SEND INFORMATION TO 
EARTH LONG AFTER THE 
SATELLITE PASSED THE 
MOON AND ENTERED ITS 
ORBIT AROUND THE SUN -- 
A DISTANCE OF MORE THAN 
400, OOO MILES -- AN AlL- 
TIME COMMUNICATIONS RECORDS” 
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"TO DESCRIBE OUR WORK AT LYNN, "LAUNCHED FROM THE UNDERSIDE OF A 8-S2 JET 
MAGBE., I'LL TELL YOU ABOUT NORTH | BOMBER, ROCKET AND PILOT RACE 100 MILES INTO 
AMERICAN'S X-tS. ONLY SO FEET UPPER ATMOSPHERE, AT A SPEED OF OVER 3,600 
LONG, IT'S THE MOST ADVANCED 
ROCKET TO TARRY A HUMAN BEING-- ANDO 
BRING HiM TO THE FRINGES OF SPACE...* 


MILES AN HOUR / 













"THERE, MAN ANO MACHINE RECORD THE EFFECTS 
OF EXTREME ALTITUDE FLIGHT FOR FUTURE 
SPACE VOYAGERS. ” 















IS THE X-15 YES-- AND ALSO | | YOU SEE, JOHNNY, A ROCKET AND OPERATE THE 
LAUNCHED AN AUXILIARYY ENGINE PROVIDES ONLY PROPULSION SPEED BRAKES, 
FROM THE | POWER UNIT-- .. YOU NEED A SEPARATE SOURCE LANDING FLAPS AND 
BOMBER BY | DEVELOPED BY OF POWER AFTER THE ENGINE HAS CONTROLS THAT 
A REACTION | GENERAL ELECTRIC DIED OUT, TO KEEP THE PILOT BRING MAN AND 
MOTOR? -- | TO PRODUCE ALL THE WARM, AND OPERATE THE MACHINE BACK SAFELY. 
LIKE A / POWER NECESSARY GUIDANCE SYSTEMS AND THE ', —aaff 
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“HOUSING THE PAYLOAD --A NUCLEAR WARHEAD -- THE 
RE-ENTRY VEHICLE MUST BE MADE OF MATERIALS TO SHIELO 
1% FROM THE FANTASTIC HEAT GENERATED AS IT PLUNGES 
BACK INTO THE ATMOSPHERE FROM OUTER SPACE ~ FROM 
A PEAK HEIGHT OF CLOSE TO A THOUSAND MiLES!/* 
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HOW CAN THEY 
GET THIS 
INFORMATION 
OUT OF SPACE? 


THE VEHICLE’S 
RADIO RELAYS TO 
EARTH ALL IMPORTANT 
DATA ON THE ENVIRON- 
MENT ENCOUNTERED, 
AS WELL AS ON THE 
VEHICLE'S OWN 
PERFORMANCE. THEN, 
TO. BACK UP THIS 
\ INFORMATION -- 


".-THE VEHICLE ALSO CARRIES THE ‘MISSILE ‘DATA RECOVERY 
CAPSULE’ -- DEVELOPED IN PHILADELPHIA, THIS ELECTRONIC 
‘MESSENGER ' RECORDS FLIGHT INFORMATION... 


"ON STRIKING 
WATER, (7 SENDS 









"SHORTLY BEFORE. 
THE RE-ENTRY 
VEHICLE PLUNGES 
INTO THE OCEAN, 
THE £APSULE 1S 
THROWN FREE... 






















AND ACTIVATES A 


& 
... WHICH 1S LATER OPENED TO YIELD ITS 
TAPE-RECORDED INFORMATION. RECENT 
CAPSULES HAVE ALSO CARRIEO CAMERAS, 
OBTAINING THE FIRST PHOTOS FROM OUTER 


SPACE OF THE EARTH AND SUN, TAKEN 
FROM A TRAVELLING SPACE VEHICLE.” 





"PLANES AND SHIPS, 
ALERTED TO ITS 

LOCATION, FIND AND * 
RECOVER THE CAPSULE... 
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"LIFE SUPPORT — MAINTAINING LIFE IN pL er ae tae 
OUTER SPACE —/S AN IMPORTANT STUDY ULTIMATE GOAL -- 
HERE, MICE, MONKEYS ANO MAN — ALL MANNED INTER- 
CELL WITH AN INTERNAL TEMPERATURE , 
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Rae an” ‘ 70 PROTECT OUR VS 


SPACEMAN AGAINST 
THE ENORMOUS 
FORCES OF 
GRAVITY iN TAKE- 
OFF ANDO RE-ENTRY 
HE MAY TRAVEL iN 
AN INDIVIDUALLY 
TAILORED CONTOUR 
SEAT, MOLDED 
FROM A PLASTER 
CAST OF HIS OWN 
BODY IN ‘FLIGHT’ 
POSITION.“ 
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AS THE WISIT ENDS THEY ARE. ALREADY, 
eaves, THAT Wiis tinue ia chee I GUESS THEY'VE INCREASED OUR 
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“MAYBE NOT TOMORROW, NEXT WEEK OR NEXT 
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OT everyone who appears in court 

is a criminal. Thousands of average 
citizens—mueh like yourself—are in- 
volved in legal cases every day. These 
cases rarely go beyond the lower (local 
or state) level. But each case is im- 
portant in the over-all administration of 
justice in the U.S. 

Each of the 50 states has its own 
judicial system. Basically, there are two 
kinds of actions that may be brought 
before the courts in your state—civil 
and criminal actions. 

If you are suing another person or 
a group because they damaged your 
property or violated an . agreement 
made with you, this is a civil action. 

A criminal case—such as murder, 
arson, or robbery—is a violation of a 
law. It is, in other words, an offense 
against the public. Thus the state is 
the complainant. 

Like the Federal courts, the state 
court system resembles a pyramid. Let’s 
take a look at the various layers: 


Justices’ Courts 


At the base of the pyramid are 
justices of the peace. Suppose you get 
a ticket for speeding through a small 
community. Youll have to deal, then, 
with the justice’s court. Its judge is 
usually called a justice of the peace. 

This court has jurisdiction over only 
a small area. It may try a person 
charged with committing a misde- 
meanor (such as a traffic law violation), 
breach of the peace (such as disturbing 
someone else’s person or property), or 
disregarding a health ordinance. In 
such matters, justices’ courts may auth- 
orize an arrest, and hold hearings. But 
their power is limited to imposing fines 
or short prison sentences. 

Justices of the peace are usually 
elected. Their terms of office are short— 
usually two years. Except in a few 
states, they receive no salary. Instead, 
they have to rely orf outside businesses, 
or on what they can earn through 
court functions. In some towns, for ex- 
ample, justices of the peace perform 
marriage ceremonies, for which a fee is 
charged. In some towns, too, the justices 
of the peace receive a percentage of 
the fines they collect. 


County or District Courts 


The district or county courts handle 
most of the judicial work of the state. 
They can try any case—civil or crim- 
inal—that comes under jurisdiction of 
the state constitution. 

In most states, aside from criminal 
actions, a county or district court tries 
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Trial court in session—jury is at right; the judge is talking to a witness. 


State and Local Courts 
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civil cases in which the complainant 
sues for more than $3,000. 


State Supreme Court 


The highest court in a state is usu- 
ally called the Supreme Court. This 
court -hears and decides appeals from 
cases that were tried originally in 
county or district courts. Cases may be 
appealed if the party who lost the 
case in the county or district court can 
show that he did not have a fair trial. 
(One third of the states also have a 
Court of Appeals between the county 
courts and the state Supreme Court.) 


Special State Courts 


In addition to their regular courts, 
most states have set up many special 
courts. Some of these are: 


Police Court 


If you get a summons for a traffic 
violation in a city rather than a small 
town, you'll probably have to deal with 
the magistrate’s court—more commonly 
called police court. 

Like the justices’ courts, the police 
courts have jurisdiction over mis- 
demeanors. They may also issue war- 
rants for arrest and hold preliminary 
hearings in cases involving serious of- 


fenses. In some cities, police courts have 
jurisdiction over minor civil cases. 


Municipal Court 


Some cities have a court between 
the police court and the county or dis- 
trict court. This court—known as the 
municipal court—has power to hear ap- 
peals from the police court. In some 
cities, it handles all civil cases—thus 
leaving the police court to try only 
criminal cases. 

Juvenile Court 

In some cities, cases involving minors 
are turned over to a special branch of 
the police court—the juvenile court. 
These courts have no jury. Their jur- 
isdiction covers the care and protection 
of neglected or delinquent children. 
The judge’s objective is to help the 
child become a better citizen. In seri- 
ous cases, the judge may sentence a 
juvenile offender to a reformatory. 


Small Claims Court 


This court takes care of civil cases 
involving less than $50—usually unpaid 
bills or unpaid wages. Lawyers are not 
necessary in the small claims court. In- 
stead, a person can sometimes present 
his own case to the judge. 





50 Keystones of Our Republic 


UPPOSE every state could print its ° 


own currency and mint its own 
coins. We would have 50 states of con- 
fusion. Yet that was exactly the situa- 
tion 175 years ago. 

When the Articles of Confederation 
were ratified in 1781, the 13 colonies 
were banded together as “The United 
States of America.” But they were not 
a nation. They were a group of states 
acting together, with a legislative body 
called the Continental Congress. This 
Congress was supposed to deal with 
problems common to all the states. 

But each state could still mint its 
own coins, make its own tariff regula- 
tions, and recruit its own militia (there 
was no Federal army). The resulting 
confusion soon led the states to see 
the need for a stronger central gov- 
ernment. In 1789 the Constitution we 
now have was adopted. 

Under our Federal Constitution each 
state turns over certain of its powers 
to the Federal Government. Powers not 
given specifically to the Federal Gov- 
ernment are reserved te the states. 
Some powers are held “concurrently” 
—that is, by both states and the Fed- 
eral Government (see chart on page 6). 

In many instances, relations between 
the states are guided by the Consti- 
tution. For example, suppose a man 
commits a crimé in one state and es- 
capes to another state. The Constitution 
says the fugitive shall be returned to the 
state from which he fled, “on demand” 
of the governor of that state. That is 
called extradition. 

The states have also worked out 
among themselves a number of agree- 
ments. Thus, an automobile driver's li- 
cense from one state is honored by 
another. Similarly, licenses for physi- 
cians, lawyers, and teachers are recog- 
nized in many states other than the 
one which issues the license. 

State Constitutions 

The basic law of each state is its 
own constitution, which sets up a state 
government similar in many respects 
to the Federal Government. Each state 
constitution provides for an elected leg- 
islature, an elected governor, and a sys- 
tem of courts. 

It also provides for levying taxes, 


maintaining law and order, and gov- 
erning cities and towns within the state. 
Most contain a provision requiring sup- 
port of a public school system. Many 
provide for the conduct of business by 
private corporations, and for the issu- 
ing of corporate charters. 

The constitution of each state’ can 
be amended whenever the people feel 
revision is needed. Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, has had ten constitutions since 
1812. They have been amended a to- 
tal of 356 times. Massachusetts’ present 
constitution was adopted in 1870 and 
has been amended only 81 times. 

In most states, a proposed amend- 
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ment is put on the ballot on election 
day. In some states, the constitution 
can be amended merely by having two 
successive legislatures approve the 
amendment (usually by two thirds or 
three fifths of all the members). 


How States Make Laws 


The laws of a state are made by 
the state legislature. All states except 
Nebraska have two legislative houses 
(bicameral)—similar to those of the 
U.S. Congress in Washington. This 
practice goes back to colonial days (see 
page 15, question 2). 

The upper house in each state is 


. called the Senate. The name of the 


lower house varies. Sometimes it is 
known as the House of Representa- 
tives, sometimes the Assembly. 

Sizes of the legislatures also differ. 
The Senates in Nevada and Delaware, 
for example, each have 17 members; 
that in Minnesota has 67. The lower 
house in Delaware has 35 members, 
compared with New Hampshire's 400. 

One state—Nebraska—has had a one- 
house (unicameral) legislature since 
1934. Supporters of the one-house sys- 
tem point out that it requires fewer 
legislators, and eliminates irritating de- 
lays in getting bills through two houses. 

Members of state legislatures are 
usually elected from each city and 
town. Some states, however, are 
divided into special election districts. 

Most legislators are farmers, lawyers, 
or businessmen. Since the legislature 
usually meets for only two or three 
months early in the year, most mem- 
bers return to their private jobs for 
the rest of the year. State legislatures 
often serve as training grounds for fu- 
ture members of the U.S. Congress. 


Role of the Governor 


The governor is the top elected of- 
ficial in his state and commands great 
powers. In most states, his term is four 
years. Salaries of governors range from 
$10,000 to $50,000 a year. 

The governor is responsible for en- 
forcing the laws and the constitution 
of his state. He makes appointments 
to state boards and state commissions. 
His proposals often have great influ- 
ence with state legislators. But 





the governor of a state is not 
as independent as the Federal chief 
executive. The President of the U‘S., 
for example, can appoint his own Cab- 
inet, with the Senate’s approval. Gov- 
ernors, however, usually have to serve 
with an elected secretary of state, an 
elected state treasurer, an elected at- 
torney-general, etc. Sometimes the gov- 
ernor and the men elected to these 
state offices belong to different political 
parties. This often makes it hard for 
them to work together. 


New Face: the Authorities 


Another important arm of state gov- 
ernments—and a newer development 
historically speaking—are the authori- 
ties. These are independent organiza- 
tions set up by states (or by cities)— 
and sometimes by two or more states 
working together—to perform important 
duties. They are run by appointed, not 
elected, officials. One, for instance—the 
Port of New York Authority—deals with 
transportation facilities in the New 
York City-New Jersey area (docks, air-’ 
ports, bridges, and tunnels). 

Other authorities are concerned with 
the development of water and power 
resources, the construction of highways 
and airports, and many other activities 
modern citizens depend on. 

Authorities finance their work by 
borrowing money from banks and other 
private sources. The money is repaid 
fro:n the tolls and fees collected from 
those who use the facilities. 

Supporters of authorities say this de- 
vice saves the state governments from 
having to levy new taxes to pay for 
these projects. Critics say, how- 
ever, that the authority system threat- 
ens democratic government. They say 
it permits governors, mayors, and state 
legislators to shirk their responsibilities 
and turn them over to appointed bod- 
ies. And, they add, there is no effective 
way for the voters to register their 
approval or disapproval of the actions 
taken by an authority. 


State vs. Federal Power 

Even more controversial, however, 
are charges that state governments are 
losing or giving away some of their 
powers and responsibilities—not within 
the state, but outside the state—to the 
Federal Government. 

The division of powers between Fed- 
eral and state governments in the Con- 
stitution was intended to provide for 
both strong Federal and state govern- 
ments. This division, however, has not 
always worked out smoothly. Many 
critics say the states are fast losing 
rights reserved for them by the Con- 
stitution. This is not only through Su- 
preme Court decisions involving such 
matters as school desegregation or pros- 
ecution of Communists. It is more a 
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Cleveland Press 


The Voter—Man with “The Last Word’ 


case of the Federal Government becom- 
ing more and more involved in such 
activities as highway, school, and hos- 
pital construction—activities which were 
once handled by the states alone. 
But, answer defenders of Federal 
intervention in these matters; the coun- 
try has grown so rapidly and costs 
have shot up so much, that states can 
no longer undertake expensive projects 
without substantial Federal aid. 
Today the Federal Government will 
subsidize (help pay for) a great vari- 
ety of projects—like new highways or 
housing—if a state contributes part of 
the cost. Thus many projects are built 
that states alone could not afford. 
For example, many people ask, how 
could some relatively poor states afford 
to build new highways without Federal 
aid? These new highways, furthermore, 
can attract new industries and be a 
shot-in-the-arm for the economy _ of 
the state. Without Federal aid, roads 
might not%e built, and the state’s out- 
moded highway system might even 
force industries to look for a more fa- 
vorable location in another state. 
Another trend which states’ righters 
point to with alarm is that the Federal 
Government now collects about 70 per 
cent of all taxes in the U.S. In 1936, 
the Federal Government collected only 


taxes. The 
most of their money 
from state income, property, sales, 
and inheritance taxes. Today some 
states are desperately in need of 
greater revenues. Yet they hesitate to 
boost state taxes while Federal taxes 
are so high. They believe there is a 
limit as to how much individuals and 
businesses can be taxed—without snuff- 
ing out prosperity. 

As though to dramatize the financial 
plight of the states, last year Michigan 
declared it was near bankruptcy. There 
was not even enough money left to 
pay the salaries of state employees. 
Finally, some large companies helped 
save the day by paying their taxes 
far in advance. 


Vital Links of the Union 


Despite these difficulties, the states 
still remain the vital keystones of our 
governmental system. It is the states 
which oversee local government, deal 
with the whole field of private law 
(involving family relations, divorce, 
and private property), administer the 
educational system, and watch over 
the health and safety of the people 
living in the state. 

They are—in fact—the United States 
of America. 
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Wide World 


Washington Monument today attracts a million visi- 
tors a year. Within its interior walls are 188 carved 
stones from different cities, states, and nations. 


COVER STORY 


“The Most 
Beautiful Structure” 


the 
structure in the 
world today,” the George Washington 


many architects 


= by 
A “most beautiful 
Monument stands in a magnificent 
setting of reflecting pools and cherry 
trees in Washington, D. C. Visible for 
miles by day, or by night when illumi- 
nated by brilliant floodlights, it is a 
striking symbol of both the nation’s capi- 
tal and our first President. 

Once the site was a marsh known 
as “Foggy Bottom.” Pea-soup fogs 
rolled over the area daily. However, 
when French architect Pierre L’Enfant 
drew up plans for the capital in 1791, 
he reserved a place for a proposed 
memorial to George Washington at al- 
most the very spot where the monument 
now stands, 

In 1834, after Congress refused to 
appropriate any funds for such a monu- 
ment, a society was organized to do 
the job. But it had trouble collecting 
enough money and it was not until 1848 
that construction could begin. 

The original design (see photo top 


right) called for a slender shaft rising 
from a circular Greek-like temple. The 
shaft was already 155 feet high when 
a squabble broke out in 1854 about 
whether foreign. gifts should be ac- 
cepted for this “American institution.” 
This debate, and later the Civil War, 
halted work until 1880. 

Architects then submitted new plans 
for finishing the monument. Many sug- 
gested ornate trimmings (see photo at 
right). But Congress, by then willing 
to appropriate the necessary money, 
decided that only the simple lines of 
the original plan should be preserved. 

In 1885 the monument was com- 
pleted. Measuring 555 feet, it was then 
the world’s tallest man-made structure. 

In October 1888, the first sightseers 
climbed the 898 steps or rode a steam 
hoist to the top. Today an elevator 
makes the trip to the observatory in a 
little more than a minute. From the 
observatory windows visitors look out 
on a breathtaking view of Washington 
and part of Virginia and Maryland. 


Three Lions 
Original design for the monument was 
by Robert Mills, who built another mon- 
ument to Washington in Baltimore. 


Three Lions 
When construction of monument began 
again after Civil War, architects submit- 
ted new plans for elaborate pantheons 
as above, but Congress rejected them. 
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Model for one of newest U. S. embassies overseas—in Bangkok, Thailand. 


The Face of America Abroad 


Thousands of men and women, from diplomats to dieticians, represent the U. S. overseas 


> In Algiers, capital of strife-torn Al- 
geria, lights burn far into the night at 
the American consulate, There a hand- 
ful of diplomats sweat over an urgent 
report on the French settlers’ revolt to 
cable to Washington. 

> In a remote village in Pakistan, an 
American agronomist works in the fields 
with a team of Pakistani farmers and 
technicians, showing them how to use 
chemicals and modern farming methods 
to boost their crop yield. 

> In sun-baked Nigeria, an African 
teen-ager steps shyly from the dusty 
streets of Lagos into the book-lined 
American Library and Information 
Center. There a young librarian from 
Duluth, Minnesota, helps him find a 
biography of Abraham Lincoln. 

These incidents, and hundreds of 
others like them, are being repeated 
every day all over the world. The 
actors: the 20,000 men and women who 
represent the U. S. Government in for- 
eign countries (not including U. S. 
servicemen stationed overseas). 

Whether their job is diplomat or 
dietician, they are all official represen- 
tatives of the U. S. Government, In 
many remote and underdeveloped coun- 
tries, they are the only Americans the 
people who live there ever see. For 
millions of people they are the face of 
America abroad. 

As America has grown into a major 
internationdl power, so has the face of 
America abroad grown in numbers. 


Such seemingly “domestic” agencies as 
the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor send Americans overseas to 
study business conditions. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Atomic 
Energy Commission work with similar 
groups in other nations. 

Americans working today for our 
Government abroad do thousands of 
different tasks. Among them are doctors 
battling malaria in Iran, engineers 
building roads in Laos, military officers 


training the armed forces of our allies, 
Treasury agents fighting the interna- 
tional narcotics trade, or economists and 
intelligence agents gathering informa- 
tion to send back to Washington. 


Ambassadors and Consuls 


The Constitution gives the President 
of the United States the primary place 
in the making of foreign policy (Article 
II, Section 2). But the right arm of the 
President in the conduct of international] 


U. 8. Information Service 


U. S. participation in trade fairs in Sweden (above), India, Russia, and other 
nations has helped tell the world what life in America is really like. 





relations is the State Department. The 
Secretary of State, Christian A. Herter, 
is the President's chief foreign policy 
adviser. He sees to it that the President 
receives the facts he needs on which 
to base foreign policy decisions. 
Where do these facts come from? 
They come from a staff of U. S. officials 
who represent us in almost every nation 
—ambassadors, ministers, consuls, vice- 
consuls, and other members of the For- 
eign Service. 
In 1960, the Government of the U. S. 
is represented abroad—through the 
State Department—by 78 embassies, 3 
legations, 199 consulates and consular 
agencies, and four special missions. 
The embassies and legations deal 
primarily with diplomatic affairs be- 
tween governments. (The principal dis- 
tinction between an embassy and a 
. ‘AN oe legation is this: an embassy, and its 
International Cooperation Administration ambassador, represents the entire U. S. 
American veterinary surgeon teaches a class of villagers in India how to Government; a legation, and its min- 
detect bacteria by using microscope. He is just one of more than 6,000 ister, represents only the President. 
experts now working in 58 nations as part of U. S. foreign programs. Embassies are usually found in popv- 


lous or important nations, legations in 
smaller ones.) 

Consulates, on the other hand, handle 
private and business affairs involving an 
American citizen and a foreign govern- 
ment. 

The duties of ambassadors and min- 
isters are mainly political in character. 
They may negotiate treaties, attend in- 


American agricultural 
experts are at work in 
many nations helping 
them improve crop 


yields by using chemi- 
cals and modern farm 
techniques. Here girl in 
a Middle Eastern coun- 
try admires crop grown 
on father’s farm with 
aid of U. S. agronomist. 


ternational conferences or present diplo- 
matic messages or notes to officials of a 
foreign government. They also keep in 
close touch with what is going on 
abroad politically, and try to promote 
as far as possible the interests of the 
United States. 

Working closely with the ambassador 
is an embassy staff of experts in many 
fields. For example, some embassies 
have military attachés, cultural at- 
tachés, and science officers. Almost all 
have political and economics .officers 
whose jobs are to analyze conditions 
and report their findings back to the 
Secretary of State. 

The duties of consuls are much less 
political. Consuls watch over U. S. citi- 
zens traveling abroad, issue visas and 
passports, act as witnesses at legal 
actions, and intervene when Americans 
get in trouble abroad. 

They also aid in the enforcement of 
U. S. health laws by inspecting ships, 
cargoes, and passengers bound for the 
U. S. They promote in every possible 
manner the foreign trade of the U. S. 
They study the conditions of foreign 
markets and make regular reports to the 
State Department on economic condi- 
tions and commerce. Assisting these 
Foreign Service officers are staffs of 


clerks, research assistants, bookkeepers, 
and translators. 
At latest count, about 1,900 mem- 


(Continued on page 52) 


U. 8. Army 
U. S. soldiers man overseas defense bases leased under treaty with our al- 
lies. In South Korea (above), some also found time to work with students at 
the Suwon Agricultural College in improving the quality of Korean livestock. 





Understanding 


France Explodes A-Bomb 


France exploded its first atom- 
ic bomb at Reggane—deep in the 
uninhabited wastes of Africa’s 
Sahara Desert. 


The bomb burst with a force equal 
to about 20,000 tons of TNT—about 
the same force as the atomic bomb 
dropped by the U.S. on the Japanese 
city of Hiroshima in 1945. 

After the mushroom cloud—the 
awesome symbol of an atomic ex- 
plosion—rose over the Sahara, 
French President Charles de Gaulle 
proudly exclaimed: “Hourrah pour 
la France!” (“Hurrah for France!”). 

For De Gaulle and his nation, the 
mushroom cloud raised hopes for in- 
creased French military power and 
new prestige in world affairs. 

The explosion added France to 
the so-called “nuclear club”—already 
consisting of the U.S., Russia, and 
Britain. Each now has its own nu- 
clear stockpile. 

The rest of the world was not too 
happy about the French achieve- 
ment. This was the reaction: 
Officially, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment was non-committal. Unof- 
ficially, some spokesmen expressed 
concern that France's achievement 
might disrupt nuclear disarmament 
talks now being held by the U5., 
the Soviet Union, and Britain at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Russia officially “deplored” the 
French test, and implied that it 
might consider its own security en- 
dangered if France conducted more 
atomic tests. Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, speaking in Cuba 
(see story below), hinted that further 
French tests might result in Red 
China's testing an A-bomb, too. 
>The West African nation of Ghana 
“froze” (prohibited withdrawal of) 
French assets in the country “until 
the effects of the explosion on the 
people of Ghana become known.” 
>Other African countries—Morocco, 
Tunisia, and the United Arab Re- 
public—attacked France for exposing 
the people of Africa to possible ra- 


dioactive fallout. France replied that 
it had conducted the test under the 
most carefully calculated weather 
conditions so that dangerous quanti- 
ties of fallout would not be blown 
over any inhabited places. 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: Since 
1945, when the U.S. exploded the 
world’s first atomic bomb, a total of 
208 nuclear explosions have been re- 
corded. The U.S. has carried out 132 
tests, Russia 55, and Britain 21. 

The increasing number of tests 
brought demands that they be 
stopped altogether. Some scientists 
charged that radioactive debris from 
the tests was snowing down to earth. 
This fallout might contaminate food 
and cause cancer, ulcers, or blood 
diseases in some people. It might 
also alter human genes so that a 
greater number of physically or 
mentally defective children might be 
born in future generations. 

Since November, 1958, the three 
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Bomb-burst symbol locates Reggane, 
where France exploded first atomic bomb. 
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nuclear powers have been under a 
“gentlemen's agreement” not to hold 
any additional atomic tests. During 
this time, they have been meeting 
in Geneva to work out a formal agree- 
ment on a nuclear test ban. This is 
believed by many to be the first step 
toward total world disarmament. 

Often the Geneva talks have 
bogged down for weeks over the 
wording of a single clause. Another 
difficulty: Soviet refusal to agree on 
a foolproof inspection system. 


U.N. OPPOSED TEST 


Ever since France announced that 
it would explode its own atomic 
bomb, world opinion has mounted 
in protest. Two months ago, the U.N. 
General Assembly voted to ask 
France not to carry out the test. 

But France went ahead. Will 
France now demand a seat at the 
Geneva talks? If she does, some ob- 
servers say, negotiations might have 
to start all over again. 

Other observers point out, how- 
ever, that the firing of one atomic 
bomb does not make a major nuclear 
power of France. Her first bomb was 
primitive compared to those now 
stockpiled by the other nuclear pow- 
ers. Moreover, France does not 
possess a single bomber large 
enough to deliver a nuclear payload. 
Such planes will not roll off French 
production lines until about 1963. 


Cuban Deal 


The Soviet Union stretched 
half way around the world to 
seize an economic toe hold in 
Cuba, in the very “backyard” of 
the United States. 


The move came during Soviet 
First Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan’s 10-day visit to Cuba (see 
box on next page). Mikoyan signed a 
trade pact with Cuba, under which 
the Soviet Union agrees to purchase 
1,000,000 tons of Cuban sugar an- 
nually for the next five years. 

This makes the Soviet Union the 
second largest customer of Cuban 








science, technology, and culture. 


pact (see major story below). 





Soviet Salesman at Work 


Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan (left) 
visited Cuba recently to open a Soviet exhibition on 


During his 10 days in Cuba, Mikoyan and Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro (right) signed an important trade 


In his speech opening the Soviet exhibition, MiRoyan 
called the American economic system “antiquated.” He 
said U.S. production was an “anarchy” compared with 
the “planned production” of the Soviet Union. 

Just before Mikoyan gave his speech, shooting broke 
out in a park near the exhibition hall. The firing came 
from Cuban police putting down an anti-Communist 
demonstration. Three people were wounded. 

On the way home from Cuba, Mikoyan stopped off at 
Oslo, Norway. There he was booed by Norwegian stu- 
dents after he asserted that former Hungarian freedom 
fighters now living in Norway were criminals, 
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sugar — after the United States. 

The Soviets will pay cash for 
200,000 tons of sugar each year—at 
the current world wholesale price for 
sugar, now about $60 a ton (or 
three cents a pound). The remain- 
ing 800,000 tons will be exchanged 
“for farm and industrial machinery.” 

The Soviets also agreed to extend 
$100,000,000 in credit to Cuba, to 
be repaid over a 12-year period at 
2% per cent interest. The credit 
will probably be earmarked for the 
purchase of Soviet goods. 


ARMS INVOLVED TOO? 


When asked whether the Soviet 
Union also had agreed to sell him 
jet warplanes, Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro only smiled and told report- 
ers: “That's a secret!” In the past, 
Castro has claimed he needs war- 
planes for “defense of Cuba against 
possible attack by its neighbors.” 

Cuba first tried_to buy jet fighters 
from Britain several months ago, but 
was turned down. Castro accused 
the U.S. of frustrating that deal. 
It is U.S. policy not to sell arms 
to politically “unstable” Latin Amer- 
ican nations. Many observers believe 
the U.S., acting under this policy, 
persuaded Britain not to sell any 
planes to Castro. 

Mikoyan also hinted that Cuba 
and the Soviet Union would soon 
resume diplomatic relations. These 
were broken off in 1951 by former 
Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista, 
whom Castro overthrew last year. 

U.S. Government officials in Wash- 


ington expressed surprise at the size 
of the Soviet-Cuban sugar deal. Few 
people argued against the right of 
Cuba to “peddle” sugar to anyone it 
pleases. But the U.S. wondered if 
the agreement might not be a repeat 
performance of the familiar Soviet 
technique of attempting to “capture” 
the economy of another nation by 
making that nation’s economy de- 
pendent upon Soviet loans and ma- 
chine parts. 

About five years ago, the Soviets 
concluded a cotton-for-arms barter 
with the United Arab Republic. 
Since then, Soviet influence in the 
Middle East and interference in 
Middle Eastern affairs has increased 
considerably. 

Many U.S. observers interpret the 
Cuban pact as an effort by Castro 
to play the East against the West. 
The U.S. now buys about half 
of Cuba’s sugar output of about 
5,000,000 tons yearly. We pay a pre- 
mium price of two cents a pound 
above the world rate (or two cents 
more than the Soviet Union will 
pay ). This two-cent premium pumps 
about $150,000,000 extra into Cuba’s 
economy each year. 


EISENHOWER BARS REPRISAL 

Despite increasing anti-U.S. at- 
tacks by Cuban officials and Cuba's 
press, President Eisenhower has 
barred any immediate economic re- 
prisals against Cuba. 

Our patience with Cuba has won 
praise among some other Latin 
American countries. But some U.S. 


Congressmen are beginning to de- 
mand that the U.S. take its sugar 
business elsewhere—to such sugar- 
producing countries as Brazil, India, 
or Argentina. (For more on Cuba, 
see major article, Dec. 2 issue.) 


Trujillo Scored 


In an emergency session, the 
21-nation Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) probed a charge 
that the Dominican Republic 
was violating human rights. 


The charge was brought by Dr. 
Marcos Falcon Briceno of Venezuela 
(see Faces in the News ). He accused 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo Molina, strong man of the Do- 
minican Republic, of rounding up 
thousands of his political opponents 
and throwing them into jail. 

Seventeen nations of the OAS 
supported the indictment. Only one 
opposed it: the delegate from the 
Dominican Republic. 

Meanwhile, Dominican dictator 
Trujillo clamped an iron lid of cen- 
sorship on all news from the island 
nation. But persons who fled the is- 
land claimed that Trujillo’s secret 
police had arrested thousands of 
Dominicans and interned them in 
barbed-wire detention camps. 

The Dominican government has 
denied the mass arrests of thousands 
of people. But it does admit that, 
during the month of February, it 
sentenced 120 men to 30 years at 
hard labor for plotting to overthrow 





the regime. Trujillo has charged that 
these men plotted to assassinate him 
and. his brother Hector, president of 
the Dominican Republic. 

»>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Or- 
ganization of American States was 
founded in 1948. Purpose: To give 
the nations of North and South 
America a forum for discussing mat- 
ters of common interest. The OAS 
has 21 members—all the Latin 
American republics plus,the U.S. 

Last August the OAS met in emer- 
gency session in Santiago, Chile, to 
deal with a crisis in the Caribbean 
area. Six Caribbean nations, includ- 
ing the Dominican Republic and 
Cuba, had complained that they 
were being invaded or infiltrated by 
“foreign elements.” 

The OAS set up a commission to 
investigate the charges. It also ap- 
proved the “Declaration of Santiago” 
which stated that “the existence of 
anti-democratic regimes . . . endan- 
gers the peace and harmony of the 
hemisphere.” 

The member nations of the OAS 
meant this Declaration to be di- 
rected against the few remaining 
dictators of Latin America — among 
whom the most prominent is Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo. For 30 years he 
has ruled the Dominican Republic as 
“El Jefe” (The Chief). 


PROGRESS WITHOUT FREEDOM? 


During that time he has taken a 
poverty-stricken nation on the verge 
of bankruptcy and turned it into a 
relatively prosperous country. But 
many Dominicans charge that the 
price of progress has often been high. 
For example, political opponents 
reportedly have been quickly elim- 
inated by Trujillo's dreaded se- 
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U Nu 


friendship toward U.S. 


cret police force, some critics assert. 

Until early this year, Trujillo's re- 
gime appeared to be as solid as his 
own iron determination. But an eco- 
nomic recession has brought unem- 
ployment. Opposition groups have 
sprung up to challenge the dictator’s 
rule. Last summer a band of rebels 
invaded the island from Cuba, but 
Trujillo's army repulsed them. 

Fear of growing opposition to his 
regime has reportedly led Trujillo 
to crack down recently. 

As we went to press, the members 
of the OAS were debating what they 
could do in the face of repeated 
charges of mass arrests. The OAS 
was founded upon the principle that 
it would never intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of any country. But 
some delegates were arguing that 
the duty to protect human rights is 
more important than the principle of 
non-intervention. (Watch for major 
article on the Dominican Republic 
next week.) 


In 
Brief 


TRIAL OF THE PYX. USS. silver 
coins went on trial this month—the 
“trial of the pyx.” This ceremony is held 
every year to prove that our silver 
coins—actually made of a mixture of 
copper and silver—have the right 
amount of silver in them. 

The trial is held by the U.S. Assay 
Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent each year under a law passed in 
1792. The members of the commission 
get no salary. They pay their own way 
on a trip to the U.S. Mint in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (There is another mint for 
silver coins in Denver, Colo.) 
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FACES IN THE NEWS. (1) U Nu, winning re-election as premier 
of Burma by a landslide, pledged continuing policy of 
(2) Dr. Marcos Falcon Briceno, 
Venexvela’s representative at OAS meeting in Washington, 
charged Dominican Republic was violating ‘human rights” (see 
story above). (3) Generalissime Rafael Trujille, Deminican 
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In Philadelphia, they inspect a con- 
tainer—the “pyx.” It holds sample coins 
from among those minted during the 
past year. (Last year the U.S. minted 
356,391,772 silver coins.) The sample 
coins are weighed, then dissolved 
in acid. This test shows whether there 
is nine times as much silver as copper 
in the coins, as the law requires. 

This year’s verdict: A dime is still 
worth 10 cents. 


BANANAS A LA ALASKA? The top 
tune in Alaska may one day be: “Yes, 
We Have Some Bananas.” A scientific 
breakthrough has opened up the pos- 
sibility of grocery shelves filled with 
Alaskan bananas, Siberian lemons, and 
Greenland watermelon. Scientists have 
discovered that incandescent and fluo- 
rescent lamps give off certain rays that 
spark plant growth. By harnessing arti- 
ficial light, tropical fruits could thus be 
grown in Arctic or Antarctic climates 
—or even in vast underground caves 


ART TREASURES BUGGED, Price. 
less treasures of Western art are in dan- 
ger of destruction—by a silent, merci- 
less army of termites. Italian art 
authorities have warned that much of 
Italy’s priceless art heritage is threat- 
ened. Termites are devouring wood, 
paper, and canvas—destroying support- 
ing beams of palaces, invaluable paint- 
ings, and rare books. 

Before World War II termites were 
almost unknown in Italy. Today even 
homes are under attack, The village 
of Oriago, near Venice, has been 
brought to ruin by termites. Most of 
its houses have collapsed, and many 
people have fled to other towns. The 
few people who remain are terrified 
that their homes will cave in on top 
of them. The termites are so firmly 
established that they cannot be rooted 
out. But experts hope that a way can 
be found to prevent them from de- 
stroying any more of Italy’s treasured 
works of art. 
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reportedly sentenced thousands of his 
opponents to long jail terms. (4) Carole Ng, 19-year-old 
Chinese-American born in San Francisco, defeated 18 other 
candidates te become Miss Chinatown, U.S.A. (5) Joseph R. 
representative 
campaigning te be first full-blooded Indian in U.S. Senate. 


in the Idahe state legislature, is 





ct—a bill which has become law after 
being passed by both houses of 
Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent or passed over his veto by a 
two-thirds vote of each house. 

adjournment—the end or temporary 
suspension of a session of Congress. 

Adiministration—the Executive Branch 
of the Government; includes the 
President, his cabinet, and close 
advisers. 

amendment—an addition to the U.S. 
Constitution or a state constitution. 
Also a change in any bill or docu- 
ment made by adding, substituting, 
or omitting a part before passage. 


two chambers; for example, the U.S. 
Congress. 

bill—a measure introduced in either 
house of Congress. Public bill—bill 
that applies to everybody. Private 
bill—bill for the benefit of one or a 
few individuals. 


oe legislative body with 


bipartisan—approved by two political 
parties, or including representatives 
of two political parties. 

bloc—a group of legislators working 
together to achieve a common goal 
—for example, the farm bloc (Con- 
gressmen from rural areas). 

boondoggling—a slang term for waste- 
ful or useless expenditure of energy 
or funds. 

bureaucracy—a term applied to govern- 
ment agencies and officials who are 
believed to be too much involved in 
red tape. 

budget—estimated schedule for expenses 
and income over a given period. 


The ABC’s 
of Government 


abinet—the President’s chief advisory 
body. 

Capitol Hill—smal! hill in Washington, 
D.C., on which is located the na- 
tion’s capitol. In Washington usage, 
refers also. to Congress; often called 
“The Hill.” 

caucus—meeting of party members to 
determine the party’s stand on an 
issue. 

censure—vote in either house condemn- 
ing or disapproving conduct of a 
member of that. house. 

Chief Executive—head of the executive 
branch of the government; the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. or the governor of 
a state. 

Chief Justice—presiding head of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, or a state Su- 
preme Court. 

civil service—term generally applied to 
career employees of a government 
other than the military. 

closure (or cloture)—process of closing 
debate and bringing issue to vote. 

committee—a group of members of a 
legislative body to which is assigned 
a special task. Standing committee— 
a permanent committee set up to 
handle legislation in a certain field. 
Special (or select) committee—a tem- 
porary committee set up to handle a 
specific problem. Joint committee—a 
committee representing both houses 
of Congress. Conference committee— 
joint committee of both houses of 
Congress whose function is to arrive 
at a single version of a bill that has 
passed the two houses in different 
form. Committee of the whole—a 
whole legislative body turned into a 
committee for the purpose of sus- 
pending formal procedure and speed- 
ing its work. 


confirmation—Senatorial approval of ap- 
pointments made by the President. 

Congressman—each Senator and Repre- 
sentative is a member of Congress 
and thus a Congressman; in every- 
day usage, however, Congressman 
refers only to a Representative. 

contempt of Congress—in law, diso- 
bedience to or disrespect of Congress. 
For example, a witness who refuses 
to answer questions of a Congres- 
sional committee may be charged 
with contempt of Congress. 


convention or conference. 

department—the name given to the ad- 
ministrative divisions of the govern- 
ment, headed by Cabinet secretaries. 

direct election—an election in which 
the voter casts his ballot directly for 
a candidate. 

discharge petition—paper signed by ma- 
jority of House (or Senate) members 
to remove (discharge) a bill from a 
committee’s control. 

district, Congressional—Geographic di- 
vision of a state on basis of popula- 
tion. Each Congressional district 
elects a Representative. 


yp eaten ngprgnors to a political 


conomy—refers to the total system of 
production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of goods in a country. 
Electoral College—the body of “elec- 
tors,” equal to the number of a 
state’s representation in Congress, 
chosen by the voters in the states in 
a Presidential election. The electors 
cast the formal vote for President 
and Vice-President of the U. S. 
electorate—total number of persons 
qualified to vote. 





ilibuster—prolonged talking by a Sen- 

7 ator or a group of Senators for the 
purpose of delay, in the hope of 
forcing the majority to give up the 
proposal being debated. 

fiscal year—a 12-month period at the 
end of which accounts are reckoned. 
Congress appropriates funds on basis 
of a Federal fiscal year, which begins 
July 1 and ends June 30. Fiscal year 
1960, for example, began July 1, 
1959. 

franking privilege—privilege accorded 
members of Congress allowing them 
to mail “official letters” without 
charge. 


ag rule—limits length of individual 

nha ve during debate on a meas- 
ure. 

gobbledygook—a phrase coined by for- 
mer Rep. Maury Maverick of Texas 
to describe the wordy, technical, and 
excess verbiage characteristic of 
many government orders and com- 
munications. 


—used before a bill number, in- 
HR. cating that the bill originated 
in the House of Representatives. 
hearing — session of a Congressional 
committee at which. supporters and 
opponents of a proposed measure are 
given an opportunity to express their 
views. 


mmunity—privilege enjoyed by mem- 
bers of Congress which exempts them 
from legal action for any statement 
they may make in Congress. 

impeachment—accusations of miscon- 
duct levelled at a Federal official 
while he is in office. In Congress, 
impeachment proceedings take place 
in the House. The trial on the charges 
is held in the Senate. 

injunction—an order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act. 


made at a political convention. Out- 
lines general policies supported by 
the party. 


— speech—one of first speeches 


obby—a group or a person (lobbyist) 
yen to influence legislators for 
passage or defeat of a bill. 
logrolling—political slang for practice 
whereby Congressmen help one an- 
other to get pet bills passed. 


ajority—more than half, or the group 
which controls a vote of that size. 


absolute majority—more than half the 
entire membership of a voting body. 
simple majority—more than half the 
members present and voting. 


mediation—the effort of an impartial 
outsider to bring the parties in a la- 
bor or international dispute together 
for the purpose of working out a 
settlement. 

minority—less than half, or the group 
which controls only a minor fraction 
of the total vote. 

motion—proposal on procedure or ac- 
tion presented to Congress. 


verride—to set aside or annul, as to 
override a veto by the President. 


airing—agreement betwen two mem- 
bers of Congress, who oppose each 
other on a measure, that if either is 
absent the other will refrain from 
voting. Congressmen pair their votes 
when both members will be away on 
day vote is taken. 

patronage—the control of appointive 
jobs by a political party in power. 

pork barrel—slang expression for Fed- 
eral appropriations for local improve- 
ments which may be political favors 
to local politicians or citizens. 

primary—a preliminary election in which 
all members of a political party can 
vote to select the party’s nominee for 
office. 

pro tempore (or pro tem.)—temporarily. 
It is used particularly to apply to a 
temporary presiding officer of either 
the House or Senate. 


uorum—number of members (usually 

0 more than half) required to be pres- 
ent in House, Senate, or Congres- 
sional committee before business may 
be transacted or a vote taken. 


anking member—next to the chairman 

he of a Congressional committee, the 
member who has the greatest senior- 
ity in the committee. The commit- 
tee’s minority member with greatest 
seniority is called the ranking minor- 
ity member. 

ratification—act of approving an ap- 
pointment or a treaty. Constitution 
provides that all treaties must be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of Sen- 
ate; only simple majority vote is re- 
quired to approve appointment of a 
public official by the President. 

recall — special election to determine 
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whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 

referendum—the process of referring to 
the voters in an election the draft of 
a proposed law or constitution. 

red tape—the delay of official business 
by required administrative details or 
procedures. 

resolutions, concurrent — statement 
passed by both House and Senate 
that does not have the force of law. 
It merely indicates opinion of Con- 
gress on a certain issue. It does not 
require signature of the President. 

rider—a separate and unrelated item at- 
tached to a bill in Congress. It is 
often used to win approval for an 
unpopular proposal by letting it “ride 
in” on the coat tails of a popular bill. 
Since President cannot veto part of 
a bill, he must accept the bill with 
the rider or do without bill. 


as used before a bill number, indi- 
ye that bill originated in Senate. 
seniority rule—custom which provides 
that the chairman of a Congressional 
committee shall be the person who 
has served longest on the committee. 
session—each Congress normally con- 
sists of two sessions, each beginning 
in Jawuary and running until late 
summer or early fall. Joint session— 
meeting attended by both houses of 
Congress. Executive session—meeting 
closed to the public and the press. 


er party’s list of candidates. 


nwritten law—customary rules con- 
sidered part of law, but not included 
in legislation or constitution. 


approve a bill passed by Congress. 
Pocket veto—pfbdcess by which Presi- 
dent prevents a bill passed by Con- 
gress at the end of a session from 
becoming a law. Ordinarily, a bill 
unsigned by the President becomes 
law ten days after it has been passed 
by Congress—if Congress is stil] in 
session. However, if Congress ad- 
journs before the ten days are up, 
the bill dies unless the President 
signs it. Thus he “puts the bill in his 
pocket” to veto it. 


— by President refusing to 


hip—official of each party in Con- 
« gress who sees that all members of 

his party are present when important 

measures are to be voted upon. 
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* 1. Capital of the Lone Star State. 
5. Capital of the Treasure State. 
10. Metal container. 
°12. Its capital is Dover (abbr.). 
13. All right (slang) 
15. What the sheep says 
‘17. Empire State of the South 
18. You wear this on your head 
°19. Capital of the Gem State 
20. Where the seat of 
(abbr. ) 


(abbr.). 


government is 


rhree articles: a, , the 
Its capital is Little Rock (abbr.). 
Army officer just below rank of cap- 
tain (abbr. ) 
You if you try 
, what, when, where. 
. Capital of the Bed¥er State. 
Augusta is its capital. 
. One of the bones»protecting the lungs. 
. Fish eggs. 
Drill instructor (abbr. ). 
. By way of. 
Its capital is at Harrisburg (abbr.), 
. State tree of Mass. 
2. Long wooden spear. 
. Diamond state (abbr.), 
. Low Latin (abbr.). 
3. Used with a golf ball. 
. Sioux State (abbr.). 
. Sunshine State (abbr.). 
Chief elected officer of a state (abbr.). 
3. Capital of the Empire State. 
Bay State's capital 


. Railroad car in 


Hawaii, the State 


. Its capital is Columbia (abbr.). 
. Strike lightly. 


The Good Old Summer 


Time.” 


}. Editor (abbr.). 
. Allow 


. Nickname for elevated trains. 


To make fit or suitable. 


. Company that sells milk. 


The Sunflower State (abbr.). 


. Snake that squeezes its prey. 


Pose a question. 


. Opposite of a guy (slang). 

. Golden State (abbr.). 

. Columbus is its capital. 

. Automobile. 

. Lincoln is its capital (abbr.). 
28. The cold ~ eine 


First number. 
which meals are 


served, 


. Cotton-producing area in northwest 


Mississippi. 


3. Land of Lincoln (abbr.). 

. Large container for liquids. 
. This card tops all. 

. Writing instrument. 


. John 


__ won Priscilla’s 
hand. 


. Montgomery is its capital (abbr.). 
. Help! 
. Fullback (abbr.), 


tei EEO As ae 


. Do this when the light turns green. 
. The Green Mountain State (abbr.). 


Face of America Abroad 
(Continued from page 46) 


bers of the Foreign Service work in 
Washington, the remaining 6,100 in 
foreign diplomatic posts. The posts 
they serve at range in size from huge 
embassies in cities like London or Paris 
with hundreds of U. S. and local em- 
ployees, to small consulates such as that 
in Tabriz, Iran, staffed by one or two 
Americans. Many Foreign Service Of- 
ficers serve years in remote desert or 
jungle outposts where sanitation is al- 
most unknown and where deadly dis- 
eases such as malaria and yellow fever 
are a constant threat to their health. 

Contrary to the .image created by 
some movies, the diplomats of 1960 
spend little time at fancy dress balls or 
at champagne parties with beautiful 
actresses. Most of their hours are spent 
at their desks, working overtime through 
reams of paper work to protect U. S. 
interests abroad. 

A few years ago, an unfavorable por- 
trait of U. S. diplomats abroad received 
widespread publicity in a book called 
The Ugly American. Its authors con- 
tended that some of the U. S. diplomats 
abroad were ill-equipped for their jobs, 
could not speak the language of the 
country to which they were assigned, 
and often acted in a way that made 
more enemies for the U. S. than friends. 
Other observers have claimed, however, 
that the book exaggerated these 
charges. They maintain that some U. S. 
diplomats overseas have not measured 
up to ideal standards, but that the vast 
majority should be called Unsung 
Americans—for the quiet, hard-working, 
and devoted way they go about their 
jobs, frequently under difficult condi- 
tions. 

Compared with salaries in business, 
a diplomat’s earnings are low ($4,300 
for a beginner, to a top of about $27,- 
000—a pinnacle only a handful of men 
ever reach), But in spite of low pay and 
grueling hours, the Foreign Service has 
attracted hundreds of men of high qual- 
ity whose names are unknown but 
whose contribution is great. And it is 
continuing to attract far more new re- 
cruits than it can handle. This winter, 
for example, more than 10,000 young 
Americans applied to take a rigorous 
series of examinations for a few hundred 
Foreign Service job openings. 


U. S. Information Agency 


By making all kinds of information 
about the U. S. available to people of 
other lands, U. S. Information Agency 
tries to create a truer picture of America 
and to counter adverse Communist 
propaganda. 

About. 1,200 Americans staff USIA 
outposts in 80 nations. Among its nu- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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dent and approval of the 
Senate 
. appointment by the Presi- 
dent and approval of both 
Houses of Congress 
d. promotion from Federal Dis- 
trict Courts 
__3. Cases appealed from a Federal 
District Court go next to 
a. Circuit Court of Appeals 
|. THE PRESIDENCY d. prevent the Executive De- b. Justice’s Court 
On the line to the left of each of the partment from gaining too ec. U.S. Supreme Court 
following statements or questions, u much power d. A state Supreme Court 
duhhe the lett senctdlan tea. ward . How many members _ of the ie case in which someone is 
or phrase which hest completes the House of Representatives are suing someone else because they 
sentence or answers the question. these at the present tine? damaged property or violated 


Me 247 v a. 98 ce. 435 an agreement is a 
__1. All of the following are duties b. 100 d. 437 pages ee geonkee 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


or powers of the President, ex- 

cept 

a. to veto bills passed by Con 
gress 

b. to deal with the heads of for- 
eign governments 

c. to command the Armed 
Forces 

d. to interpret laws of Congress 

The Presidential candidate of 

each of the major parties is 

nominated today by a 

a. caucus of party leaders 

b. Presidential primary 

c. majority vote of the electoral 
college 

d. national nominating conven- 
tion 

The amendment to the Consti- 

tution which forbids any Presi- 

dent from being elected more 

than twice is the 

a. 12th c. 2st 

b. 18th d. 22nd 


. A President of the United States 


who served two non-consecutive 
terms was 

a. Grover Cleveland 

b. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

c. Theodore Roosevelt 

d. Woodrow Wilson 


. Under the law of Presidential 


succession if both the President 

and Vice-President should die, 

the new President would be the 

a. Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 

b. Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 

c. Secretary of State 

d. President pro tempore of the 
Senate 


ll. CONGRESS 


_l. The major purpose of a two- 


house legislature is to 

a. allow for adequate represen- 
tation 

b. permit more than one politi- 
cal party to be represented 

c. have each House act as a 
check against abuses of the 
other 


3. Members of the U. S. Senate 


are elected for a term of 

a. two years c. six years 

b. four years d. eight years 

The major function of Congres- 

sional committees is to 

a. check on the Executive De- 
partment 

b. report on a bill’s merits 

c. investigate abuses in govern- 
ment ageneies 

d. decide on what legislation 
should be debated 


iil. THE COURTS 
1. Which of the following Justices 


of the U. S. Supreme Court is 
credited with establishing the 
doctrine of “judicial review”? 
a. Louis Brandeis 

b. Oliver W. Holmes, Jr. 

c. Earl Warren 

d. John Marshall 


. How do U. S. Supreme Court 


Justices get their positions? 

a. appointment by the Presi- 
dent 

b. appointment by the Presi- 


C-C-CMON IN 


———_ You GCCOWARDS: 


b. civil case 
d. magistrate’s action 
d. felony 


IV. UNDERSTANDING A CAR- 
TOON 


Study the cartoon below. On the 
line to the left of each of the follow- 
ing statements, place a “T” if it is 
True, an “F” if it is False, and an “N” 
if the cartoonist has not indicated his 
viewpoint in the cartoon, 

__1l. Johnson and Symington are 
eager to participate in the Wis- 
consin primary. 

2. Humphrey and Kennedy prefer 
to battle it out in the Wisconsin 
primary without the participa- 
tion of other candidates. 

The most important of the pri- 
mary fights will take place in 
Wisconsin. 

4. Primary fights can be tough and 
the candidates who participate 
would like it if other candidates 
were exposed to similar danger. 

. The cartoon was first published 
in the New York Times. 


t 


Long in Minneapolis Tribune 
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(Continued from page 52) 
merous activities are the following: 
> Running libraries and information 
centers in cities all over the world 
where people can learn about America. 
> Publishing America Illustrated, a pic- 
ture magazine in Russian and Polish 
which is so successful that, according 
to one British commentator, it “is 
snapped up the moment it appears on 
the newsstands, and thereafter changes 
hands at three times the published 
prices.” 
> Handling U. S. trade fairs abroad, 
such as the widely-published Moscow 
exhibition of last summer. 
> Sponsoring cultural exchanges pro- 
grams, such as the one which last year 
took the New York Philharmonic on a 
tour of Europe and the Middle East, 
and which will send a production of 
“My Fair Lady” to Moscow this year. 
> Running the “Voice of America” radio 
network which broadcasts news and 
music to foreign countries. 


Foreign Aid Program 

Beginning in 1948 with the Marshall 
Plan, the U. S. stepped into foreign 
aid in a big way. Since then we have 
distributed billions of dollars of aid to 
friendly nations. 

To handle our huge foreign aid pro- 
gram, the International Cooperation Ad- 


ministration was set up as a semi-inde- 
pendent agency attached to the De- 
partment of State. As part of its job, 
ICA furnishes underdeveloped nations 
with American equipment and _tech- 
nical “know-how.” More than 6,000 
American technicians are now working 
overseas in 58 countries. They have 
trained more than 3,000,000 people— 
who are passing that training on to 
others. These overseas employees of 
ICA form a dictionary of professions. 
They are bookkeepers and statisticians, 
engineers and agronomists, airplane 
pilots and dentists, nurses and experts 
on Guernsey cattle. 

In the past few years a considerable 
amount of criticism has been thrown at 
ICA from Congressmen who charge a 
waste of funds and inefficient methods 
of operation. ICA officials reply that it is 
no easy task to help countries which 
have been underdeveloped for centuries 
to adapt to modern industrial and agri- 
cultural ways, and that mistakes are 
inevitable. 

In the past few years, however, ICA 
maintains it has: reduced the incidence 
of deadly malaria in Iran from 90 per 
cent to less than 5 per cent; trained 
2,300 teachers and opened 407 new 
schools in Nepal; aided 300 colleges in 
41 countries by helping them set up 
new programs with the aid of U. S. col- 





NEW! Medicated acne stick 


nips blemishes 
in the" bud” 





Works fast—even on blemishes 
that are internally caused! 


Never again need you watch helplessly while a small 
blemish grows into a big, ugly pimple! Now a new 
kind of medication acts fast to heal pimples in their 
bud stage—or any stage. It’s Sentor—the new, skin- 
toned acne stick that works even when blemishes 
are caused by rich foods—or emotional upsets. 


Sentor, with its new combination of medicinal in- 
gredients, acts four ways: (1) penetrates to “melt” 
blemishes away; (2) dries up pustules; (3) helps 
prevent scarring; (4) combats the bacteria that 
make pimples grow and spread. Sentor does more 
to help heal pimples than any other product you 
could buy before! Ask your doctor—then try Sentor 
Medicated Acne Stick. You'll be so glad you did! 


New! Conceals while It heips heal. { 
Perfect medication for men, too, 
only $150 ,.4 wep. rax * ¢ 
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leges; and many other noteworthy 
achievements. 

Both ICA and USIA have been called 
™cold-war babies.” This is because they 
were created as they were needed to 
carry out the vastly-increased world re- 
sponsibilities of the U. S. since 1945— 
particularly in the face of the interna- 
tional challenge of communism. 


American Gi's Overseas 


Altogether something like 1,500,000 
Americans are now living in foreign 
countries. Some of these Americans are 
students or tourjsts. Others have jobs 
abroad working bor private American or 
foreign business firms. 

But by far the best-known face of 
America abroad is that of the men and 
women who are stationed at U. S. mili- 
tary bases around the globe. 

Every year thousands of American 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen are sent 
abroad to man our vast network of mili- 
tary, naval, and air bases in foreign 
countries. These bases stretch from 
muddy rice paddies in Korea to the sun- 
baked deserts of Morocco. 

The U. S. Army sends thousands of 
American soldiers to Korea each year 
to man the forces which protect our 
South Korean allies against a possible 
new outbreak of hostilities from Com- 

“munist North Korea. We also have Amer- 
ican soldiers in West Germany as part 
of the NATO defense pact. The Air 
Force, too, has bases all over the world 
ready to defend the Free World fron 
attacks. 

American bases in foreign countries 
exist under treaty agreement with those 
nations. Our armed forces stationed 
abroad—no matter where they may be— 
are there because our allies have granted 
us bases there. 

The U. S. Government leases these 
bases under treaties which must be 
signed by the President and approved by 
the Senate. The recent treaty with Japan, 
for example, which brought Premier 
Kishi to Washington last month, set up 
a new agreement covering U. S. forces 
stationed in Japan. 

Many Americans travel to foreign 
countries for the first time wearing the 
uniform of Uncle Sam. Many of them 
are teen-agers—18- and 19-year olds sent 
abroad to man America’s defense lines. 
They are sometimes sent to bases in 
towns and cities where they are the only 
Americans that the people ever come in 
contact with. The average Korean or 
Moroccan, for example, isn’t likely to 
meet the American Ambassador—but he 
is likely to meet the men and women of 
our armed forces stationed in his country. 

These men and women are thus a 
special kind of diplomat—diplomats in 
uniform. The kind of face America shows 
abroad often depends on how they—or 
you—act in foreign countries. 





HO SAYS lightning never strikes 

twice in the same place? Look at 
Kansas State College: It has already 
been hit by two All-American “bolts” 
and it looks as though No. 3 is coming 
up this season, 

In 1958 it was 6-9 Jack Paar. Last 
season it was the fabulous 6-8 Bob 
Boozer. And now it’s a speedy, dead-eye 
Dick named Wally Frank. 

Wally is a coach’s dream. -Though 
6-8, he can do everything. He owns all 
the shots—set, jumper, and hook. He 
can run and rebound with anyone. 
And he has the size, agility, and tough- 
ness to blanket any big forward or cen- 
ter on defense. 

The tall Wildcat isn’t one of those 
“holler” guys. He plays the game with 
a sort of silent fury. That’s why he’s 
tabbed the “silent smoothie.” 

Born and raised in Kansas, Wally 
starred at Norton High School, As a 
sophomore at Kansas State, he became 
famous as the “sixth regular” on a fine 
Wildcat five. Every time the great 


The Silent Smoothie 


Jack Parr or the equally great Bob 
Boozer needed a breather, in came 
Wally. 

Despite the fact he played only 
about 10 minutes a game, Wally aver- 
aged 8.6 points and 5 rebounds—hitting 
on 48 per cent of his shots from the 
field. 

With Parr, Boozer, and Frank lead- 
ing the way, Kansas State rolled on to 
a terrific season. They won 22 and lost 
just 5, copped the Big Eight crown, 
and finished third in the national col- 
lege championships. 

Wally’s biggest honor came’ at the 
end of the season, Although just a 
part-time player, he was named the 
“Sophomore of the Year” in the Big 
Eight. 

Last season, with Parr graduated, 
Wally moved in as a full-time regular. 
And he came through like the Marines. 
Boozer, of course, was the big star. 
But Wally was right behind him with 
12.8 points and about 8 rebounds a 
game. 

Boozer, Frank & Co. steered the 
Wildcats to the greatest year in their 
history. On the way to a tremendous 
25-2 season, they swept the Big Eight 
crown without a defeat—the first con- 
ference team to do so since 1946. 

Equally important were a 21-game 
winning streak and the ranking as No. 
1 team in the nation. Among their 
victories was a 68-65 beating of Cal- 
ifornia, which went on to cop the na- 
tional college title. 

This year Kansas State is pinning 
most of its hopes on Wally’s broad 
shoulders. With the great Bob Boozer 
and Dom Matuszak gone, it’s up to 
Wally to supply the major part of the 
scoring, rebounding, and team leader- 
ship. And Wally is doing the job. 

A well-muscled 212-pounder, hand- 
some dark-haired Wally seems to be 
headed for a career in the pros. But 
his main ambition in life, he says, is “to 
go into business for myself.” His favor- 
ites include—actor, Rock MHudson; 
singer, Pat Boone; band, Duke Elling- 
ton; school subject, personnel; and 
hobby, hunting. 

For his most thrilling moment in 


sports, he chooses playing in the col- 
lege finals as a sophomore. Right behind 
that is being. picked cover boy on the 
1960 Official College Basketball Guide. 
He’s the first Wildcat star ever to rate 
this honor. 

His No. 1 rooter is a school teache: 
at his alma mater—Norton High School. 
That would be Mrs. Dana Frank, his 


mother, 


Short Shots 


>» Was there ever a winning-er ball- 
player than Bill Russell, star Celtic 
center? He has played in so few losing 
games that each is an event. At McCly- 
monds High in San Francisco, his 
clubs ran up records of 15-1, 17-1, 
and 17-1. 

At the U. of San Francisco, the rec- 
ord was 19-4 in his first year, 15-7 as 
a soph, 28-1 as a junior, and 29-0 as 
a senior. 

Big Bill then played on the 1956 
Olympic team, which went undefeated; 
a State Dept. touring team, which had 
a 29-0 record; on three winning pro 
All-Star teams; and in two of his three 
pro seasons, the Celtics copped the 
championship. (This year they're fa- 
vored to make it No. 3.) 
> Philadelphia fans have a right to be 
prouder of their Warriors than any 
other pro fans in the land. This is no 
team made up of athletes from all over 
the country—as every other pro team is. 
The Warriors are really a home town 
team. 

They boast five All-Americans who 
learned their hoop ABC’s in the local 
high schools—Wilt Chamberlain, Paul 
Arizin, Tom Gola, Guy Rodgers, and 
Ernie Beck. What’s more, all of them— 
except for Chamberlain—played for 
local colleges. 

» While Philadelphia leads the land in 
turning out quality hoop stars, New 
York City still leads in quantity. No 
fewer than 10 of its former schoolboys 
are now playing in the pros. They are: 
Cousy, Schayes, Braun, Guerin, Bi- 
anchi, Ferrari, Green, Conlin, McGuire 
and Larusso. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editoi 
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Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mows: 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions wating for Franklin Graduates — one 

of the nation's leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement 

Fy Natugna! reputation for thorough traning Extensively Equip- 
g ped , spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be « medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. _ 
vision. Big demand, good pay ree 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cate- 
log indicating school grade. 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6. Minn 





FREE literature is available on 
request from the schools and col- 
leges listed on this page. Write for 
it today! 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in joining the 
United States Foreign Service. What 
preparation is necessary? Where can I 
get further information?—P. S., Auburn- 
dale, Mass.; J. S., Morgantown, W. Va. 


A. Foreign Service employees protect 
and promote U. S. interests abroad. Col- 
lege liberal arts program should include 
history, science, economics, foreign lan- 
guage and literature, and public and 
business administration. You should pos- 
sess an honest, open, and curious mind, 
a pleasant, outgoing personality, and a 
general] interest in foreign affairs. Write 
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for super stereo: 


it's V-M's newest self-contained portable stereo system! 


You simply separate the two sections of the case for superb 
stereo! Half of the handsome unit is. your V-M precision- 
built automatic phonograph that plays ALL Stereo records 
and 33 and 45 rpm monophonic records, too. The other style- 
matched half is the second speaker system you need for stereo. 
It’s light as a feather — weighs only 19 pounds. And best of 
all, it’s priced to fit the budget — only $79.95+ 
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of Music 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for “Career Oppor- 
tunities in the Foreign Service.” Also, 
write for a copy of “Should I Enter the 
Foreign Service?” from the New York 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Q. I want to become an airline hostess. 
What are the requirements?—B. McT.., 
White Post, Va.; . . . Is a college educa- 
tion necessary?—B. K., Portland, Ore.; 
.. . Must one be able to speak a foreign 
language?—]. G., New York, N. Y. 


A. General qualifications for airline 
hostess or stewardess include an attrac- 
tive personality, command of a modern 
foreign language, and ability to pass a 
comprehensive physical examination and 
personality interview. Other require- 
ments: age, 21-27; height, 5’ 7”; weight, 
110-135 Ibs.; single; high school gradu- 
ate; two years of college preferred. The 
wearing of eyeglasses or contact lenses 
is not permitted. Study suggestions: a 
modern foreign language, global geog- 
raphy, voice, poise, grooming, first aid, 
psychology, and home economics. Write 
to airlines for more information. Most 
large airlines train personnel at their 
own schools; small lines often hire grad- 
uates of private hostess training schools. 


Q. I am planning to become an engi- 
neer. What preparation should I have 
in high school?—T. A., Tower, Minn:: 
D. L., St. Louis, Mo.; L. M., Portland, 
Ore.; ... How much does an engineering 
education cost? Where can I get more 
information?—H. C., Portage, Wis. 


A. High school preparation includes 
the maximum number of courses in 
mathematics and science. The ability to 
speak and write concisely requires solid 
courses in English and a modern foreign 
language. An engimeering education 
costs between $6,000 and $10,000. 
Scholarships and part-time employment 
are always available. Write for the book- 
let “After High School, What?” from 
the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Q. I would like to be a pilot in th 
United States Air Force. What are the 
requirements? Shall I take an academic 
course in high school?—C. L., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 


A. Two years of college is almost a 
prerequisite for military flight training 
so continue your academic-college pre- 
paratory course. Enlisted men can apply 
for flight training, but must pass a chal 
lenging intelligence test. You must pass 
a tough physical examination and be at 
least 19 years old. For additional infor 
mation contact your nearest Air Force 
recruiting station. 
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These schools offer excellent courses in various coreer 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
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Aviation IS the future ...it can be yours! 
Offering you high pay, prestige, security ... 
o@ place in the lead rank of an exciting 
field. Choose the aviation direction you want, 
study ot world-famous Embry-Riddle in air- 
minded Miami. Top-ranked courses in all 
phases of aviation, including Business Pilot 
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University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
Please send me your 1960 Preview book. 


Name 








WALLET 
PHOTOS 


25 


9 00 for "as “oiamneee 
wallet photes. Each 24x34 
inch photo is meade on dovuble- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money 
back gvorantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 

BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 277 
Green Bey, Wis. 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Sesutltel and son ful and —* Ate ‘"t ‘accers 
GRADUATION 
' NAME CARDS 


No financial —_ mo 

Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 








STAMPS 


Read This First 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. if the adver- 
is,’ tho stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps we pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known os “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
ee stomps has @ price clearly marked. If you 
~+ xn of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
them and return the ones you do not wish to 

a. When + = =, stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not Se tnend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp colle ing, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before poh 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
vp to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the odvertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic ape. 
zines, 33 Ww. Mand &., New York 36, N. Y. 











'§ Collection of Giant-size is- 
sues: Laos Elephant Set, 
Brussels Fair, Clympics, Jet 
Aircraft, Boy Scout, Semall Animals 
complete, ante qs " Togo Set, 
Diamond Popes Sui, plus 
big Stamp Bens and copsolale. 


Everything 10¢. 
STAMPEX, Box .47-KSC 


camp White Plains, N. Y. 
DI STAMP 


TERRIFIC BARGAINI 
Israel—lceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 


set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Sénd 10¢ to cover 


postage, approvals included. 
cuPine STAMP CORP., "Dept. 88. _Terente, Canada 








103 FOREIGN STAMPS {ding okie: 
an, Seandinavia, 
Newfoundland, Australia, Africa, Russia, yeges. 
China, Oddities, Rarities. ONLY WITH APPR 
ALS. Boelose 10¢ for handling. LINCOLN STAMP 
COMPANY, St. Catharine’ 2, Ontarie. 











STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 5¢ to saurere: a 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 





How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 


Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 

















Fr to do ill, 


and you need fear 
nought else. 





no Lor a @). 
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The second American “Credo” stamp 
will be issued at Philadelphia, Pa., on 
March 23rd. This 4-cent stamp features 
the quotation, “Fear to do ill, and you 
need fear nought else,” over Benjamin 
Franklin’s signature. To the left of the 
quotation appears a design of a dove 
within an olive wreath, an emblem of 
peace. 

The new “Credo” stamp is printed 
in brown and green on a white back- 
ground. All six “Credo” stamps are de- 
signed to resemble banknotes used in 
the American colonies before the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Benjamin Franklin was the first U. S. 
Postmaster General, appointed by the 
Continental Congress in 1775. He was 
also a man of many abilities. He helped 
start the first U. S. hospital, set up the 
first lending library, invented an efficient 
stove for heating, wrote and printed 
a yearly almanac from 1733 to 1758— 
and owned the biggest printing shop in 
the 13 colonies. He may have been 
proudest of the last achievement, for 
on all important papers he wrote, “I, 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer.” 

Ten days after the first “Credo” 
stamp was issued, the signature on it 
was called a “forgery” by Charles 
Hamilton, an autograph expert. Mr. 
Hamilton stated that George Washing- 
toa did not sign his name G. Washing- 
ton, but “Go: Washington.” The U 
Post Office explained that the signature 
had been redesigned by an artist to 
make it easier to read. 

An authentic Washington signature 
is worth about 75 dollars. 


The sixth “Champion of Liberty” 
stamp will be issued by the U. S. Post 
Office in 4- and 8-cent denominations 
on March 7th. It will honor Thomas G. 
Masaryk, founder and first president of 
Czechoslovakia. The 4-cent stamp will 
be blue, and the 8-cent will be printed 
in yellow, red, and blue. 

Earlier “Liberty” stamps honored Ra- 
mon Magsaysay (1957); Simon Bolivar 
and Lajos Kossuth (1958); Jose de San 
Martin and Ernst Reuter (1959). 

—MarGareT Ronan 


Show of the Week: Last spring, NBC- 
TV produced—then locked in its vaults 
—an impressive program, The Secret of 
Freedom. Written by Pulitzer Prize 
playwright Archibald MacLeish, this 
play asks some serious questions about 
our democratic form of government, 
especially as applied to our school sys- 
tem. Tony Randall, Kim Hunter, and 
Thomas Mitchell are starred. NBC-TV 
is showing it at last on Sunday, Feb. 28. 


> Big international doings this week: 
President Eisenhower's South American 
tour (watch CBS-TV’s Eyewitness to 
History and NBC-TV’s Journey to Un- 
derstanding) and the conclusion of the 
Winter Olympics in Squaw Valley (see 
CBS-TV for these events). 


> Back to Wednesday, Feb. 24, for a 
big Star Parade (CBS-TV) titled “Four 
for Tonight.” Beatrice Lillie, Tammy 
Grimes, Cyril Ritchard, and Tony Ran- 
dall (again?) will each have his own 
15-minute show within this hour. 
Sounds interesting, no? 


> Texas John Slaughter is back in town 
on Walt Disney Presents, ABC-TV, Fri- 
day, Feb. 26. Over on NBC-TV, the 
Bell Telephone Hour has teen-age 
pianist Lorrin Hollander, Polly Bergen, 
John Raitt, the Dukes of Dixieland, and 
the Hamilton Dance Trio to entertain 
you. 


>» World Wide ’60 is showing “The 
Shape of Things,” an examination of 
modern American architecture, on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 27 (NBC-TV). 


> Surgery can sometimes relieve deaf- 
ness, according to Sunday’s Conquest 
(CBS-TV). And The Twentieth Cen- 
tury, same network, is doing itself a 
good turn: “Turn of the Century” will 
show rare old films of us in 1900. 


> Every four years the girls have a 
chance to leap. Monday, Feb. 29, is 
their big night. NBC-TV, however, is 
swept up in Paris a la Mode, a high- 
fashion show featuring the latest Pa- 
risian styles and starring Jacques Ber- 
gerac as its tailored host. 


>» Eva Marie Saint plays the role of 
Aimee Semple MacPherson on Startime, 
NBC-TV, Tuesday, March 1. Miss Mac- 
Pherson was the most famous female 
evangelist who ever lived. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these top shows. 


—Dick KLEINER 





Feminine Courtesy 


A butcher was waiting on one wom- 
an, when a second woman ran into 
the shop. “Quickly,” the second woman 
said to the butcher, “give me a pound 
of cat food, will you?” 

Then she turned to the woman who 
had been ahead of her at the counter. 
“I hope you don’t mind my butting in 
ahead of you,” she said. 

“No,” said the first woman, “not if 
youre that hungry.” 

Liberty 


Sign Here 

R. B. Jones doesn’t have a first or 
middle name, only the initials, which 
never were a problem until R. B. went 
to work. for a U. S. Government agency. 
The Government is not accustomed to 
initialed but nameless employees, but 
R. B. finally was given official forms 
to fill out for the payroll and _ per- 
sonnel departments, and his name was 
entered as R (only) B (only) Jones. 

Sure enough, when R. B. got his pay 
check, it was made out to Ronly Bonly 


Jones. 
: Arkansas Baptist 


Snow Problem at All 


Have you heard about the rich 
Texan who arrived at the Fontainebleau 
Hotel in Miami Beach followed by sev- 
eral bellboys carrying skis, toboggans, 
sleds, etc.? Following them came sev- 
eral brace of Alaskan huskies. 

“Why, sir!” exclaimed the desk clerk, 
aghast. “This is Florida. There’s no 
snow here!” 

“I know, I know,” boomed the 
Texan. “It’s coming right along with 
the rest of my luggage.” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


Faux Pas 


At a movie premiere, George Jessel 
announced: “And now the greatest hero 
of them all, Admiral Nimitz—the master 
of all our great ships at sea, Just two 
words, please, Admiral Nimitz.” 

The admiral answered with just two 
words: “Name’s King.” 

High Points 


New Music 
Ken: “My barber and my tailor have 
formed a new band.” 
Len: “What kind of music do they 
play?” 


Ken: “Clip-sew.” 
Progress 


59 


Quick Promotion 


Cannibal Chief: “What did you do 
for a living?” 

Victim: “I was an associate editor.” 

Cannibal Chief: “Cheer up. Tonight 


you'll be editor in chief.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Pesky Little Things 
Scene on Broadway as a hep charac- 
ter started to cross the street, then 
pulled himself back quickly as he al- 
most collided with a fast-moving for- 
eign sports car. 
“Better watch your step, fella!” he 


shouted. “You almost ran under me!” 
United Mine Workers’ Journal 
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Which personality. type are you? 


ry 


A. ‘BANGLE DANGLER’? 


Why jingle jangle so? If 
you want to catch his eye 
and keep it... try improv- 
ing your complexion now. 





C. ‘JABBER JACK’? 

Talk, talk, talk. Hiding 
your worries about your 
complexion? Clear your 
skin—and learn to listen. 





‘ 


B. ‘THE LURKER’? 
Why so sad and shy? Clear 
up those blemishes — and 
smile. Just see how they 
all will welcome you! 


D. ‘REAL McCOY’? 


You ring the bell. Your 
charm, disposition and 
fresh,sweet skin...it/sall the 
real you showing through! 


4. Be. 


Improve your complexion—- 
gain a new personality! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your con- 
fidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more ‘12 to 20's” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 
cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 
Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 
trouble spots overnight 
helps speed healing. No 
pillow stains. (Smart 
young men use it after 
shaving to help heal razor 
rash!) Get a jar today. 


Noxzema 
bin Cheam 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


ACK STRAIGHT! Feet together 

on the floor! Hands folded in 
lap! And Mama across the parlor in 
her rocking chair, glancing up watch- 
fully from her embroidery. 

That’s how it was when Grandma 
was young—dating, that is. No pizza 
after the movies, no sock hops, no 
football dates. There was a strict 
courtship code, dictated by custom, 
and woe to him who disobeyed it! 

Thank goodness boys meet girls 
on a more relaxed basis nowadays. 
But there are still codes and customs 
not to be ignored. Twenty years from 
now these codes may no longer exist, 
but until they disappear, they're the 
law. 


Q. My girl friend and I love to dance. 
We'd like to go dancing at a place 
where lots of young people go. Our 
mothers said we could, but do you think 
it would be proper if we went without 
escorts? 


A. That depends, First it depends on 
what kind of place these young people 
frequent, Is it a community canteen 
or center, a church recreation hall, or 
some other place that has been organ- 
ized to give young people a chance to 
meet other young people? If so, then 
go right ahead, Such places are super- 
vised and chaperoned by responsible 
adults who encourage mingling and 
fun, at the same time insisting upon 
respectable behavior. Unescorted girls 
have nothing to worry about here. 

You should be very careful, however, 
of places where anybody can go and 
where each customer's behavior is up 
to him alone. You might be very much 
pleased with a lot of the people you 
meet and might encourage their friend- 
ship. But there’s a good possibility that 
you'll be annoyed by the unwelcome 
attention of persons you'd rather not 
befriend, and you'll have no supervisor 
or date to help you out. You may think 
that girls in a group are safe, but 
groups have a way of dissolving when 
you need them most. Better steer clear 
of such spots unless you have dates. 

Of course, there are public places 


that are completely respectable—soda 
fountains, restaurants, etc.—where you 
shouldn't be afraid to go without 
dates. But you should hesitate for sev- 
eral reasons. First, there’s still a social 
ban against young girls being out un- 
escorted after dark. Second, suppose 
you don’t meet as many people as you 
expected. Then you sit with little better 
to do than look bored. Third, getting 
home can be a problem. Suppose all 
but one girl is escorted home by boys 
you've met at this place. What does the 
last girl do? She certainly shouldn't 
go home alone. Or suppose the girl 
whose father brought you leaves with 
other people? Are the rest of you to 
be stranded? Better think this whole 
question over carefully, asking your- 
self, “Is it safe, practical, and proper?” 
If the answer to all three is yes, then 
dance, dance, DANCE! 


Q. Who gets on and off a bus first, 
a fellow or his date? 


A. Jill gets on first; you follow. You 
get off first; Jill follows, helped down 
by you. 

The “who goes first” question comes 
up elsewhere, too. On a movie date, 
when the usher leads you down the 
aisle, Jill follows the usher and you 
follow Jill. When you're double dating 
for movies, Jack enters the aisle of 
seats first; then Jill, then Marsha, then 
Mike. The idea is that the boys should 
be on the outside so that the girls won't 
have to sit next to strangers. 

In restaurants, when you're being 
seated, the waiter goes first, then Jill, 
then you. If there is no usher or waiter, 
you lead the way and find a place for 
the two of you to sit, Under no circum- 
stances do you and Jill separate, each 
scouting around for two seats or an 
empty table. Like hailing a cab, open- 
ing doors, paying the bill, this job be- 
longs exclusively to the boy. 


Q. My girl friend and I go with boys 
who live out of town. We just received 
written invitations from the boys’ par- 
ents asking us to be their weekend 
guests. Would it be proper to go? 


A. Not only would it be proper, it 





Ben Roth Agency 
“Thanks a lot!” 


sounds like fun! Visiting another town, 
living with another family for the 
weekend is always exciting. Technically, 
you're the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hart, 
not their son Don. They're responsible 
for you and, since they are mature in- 
dividuals, there’s no reason to suspect 
that they’re not up to the job! 

With your mother’s green light, your 
obligations as a guest begin. First you 
should write a note to Mrs. Hart ac- 
cepting the invitation and thanking her 
for it. Ask when it would be conven- 
ient for you to arrive. If your means of 
transportation will be complicated, ask 
the best route of travel, exactly where 
you'll meet the Harts, etc. 

You may give Mrs. Hart a small gift 
(candy, nuts, hand towel) upon arrival 
or send one after you return home. 
Such a gift isn’t necessary, though. Your 
best guest behavior will be a gift in 
itself. This means that you should be- 
come a contributing member of the 
family—make your own bed, do errands, 
clear the table, help with dishes—and 
expect no special consideration, such as 
a menu change. If Mrs, Hart insists on 
refusing your offers to help, don’t make 
an issue of it. 

Of course, you could be too much 
at home. Never raid the refrigerator, 
play records, make phone calls, or 
switch TV channels without asking per- 
mission. Don’t make plans of your own 
without consulting the Harts; don’t at- 
tempt to dictate weekend plans; don’t 
monopolize family conversation. Pay 
immediately for any extra expense you 
cause, such as a taxi fare or telephone 
calls, If you remember that the Harts’ 
comfort and preferences come before 
your own, you can’t help being a wel- 
come guest. 2 

Within a day or two after you return 
home, you and your friend must write 
thank-you notes to your hosts. One goes 
to Don (you can include your thanks 
in your regular letter to him) and the 
other to Mrs. Hart (she relays the 
message to Don’s father), telling her 
that you had a wonderful time with 
her family. 
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MAGGIE SAID NO AGAIN. I WIN BETTER MAKE YOUR 
THAT PAUL! THE GAME AND LOSE THE DAME. NEXT GOAL THE 
WHAT A : BARBER SHOP. 
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SO WHAT'S THE SCORE ? 
DOESN'T EVERYBODY / YOU'LL USE 'VASELINE’ HAIR. TONIC— 
USE WATER. YOU CAN USE ALL THE WATER YOU 
WITH THEIR WANT BECAUSE 'VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 
HAIR TONIC ? REPLACES Oil THAT WATER REMOVES. 
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WITH *VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


Té replaces oi/ that water removes / 


don’t use alcohol tonics...ask your barber...he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 


Ih the bottle and on your hait; the difference is chearly there! 
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Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


QO. Whenever I go to a dance, my 
hands get sticky and sweaty. I've tried 
rubbing them with hand lotion, but it 
only make s them worse. 


A. An anti-perspirant is sometimes et- 
fective on hands as well as on underarm 
Try applying a non-greasy one 
to your hands before the next dance. Or, 
to close your skin pores, splash an astrin- 
gent on your hands and pat them dry 
with a soft towel. If that clammy feeling 
persists, wear shorty gloves whenever 
At formal dances, gloves will 
double duty as hand 
costume comple menters. 

Since perspiration is often caused by 
nervousness, you'll probably find that 
your problem solves itself as you gain 
more experience and poise in attending 
social affairs. 


areas. 


possible 


do covers and 


Q. By the end of the school day, when 
the other guys are set to play ball, I'm as 
limp as milk-soaked cereal. What can I 
do to feel peppier? 

A. Sounds as if you've been skimping 
on sleep and missing meals! Good health 
habits are essential for the pep you seek. 


You can get a head start on each day by 
sleeping eight hours a night. Roll out 
of the sack in time to enjoy a glass of 
fruit juice, a bow] of cereal or bacon and 
eggs, and hot chocolate or milk. If you 
aren't very fond of standard breakfast 
fare, be creative! Disguise foods you 
don’t like by mixing them with your 
favorites, (top a bowl of cereal with a 
fruit you especially like, for example). 
Continue your new-found good eating 
habits through lunch and dinner, and 
you ll probably soon be answering the 
“Play Ball!” call along with the other 
boys. But if lots of sleep and nourishing 
food don’t he ‘Ip, perhaps you should visit 
a doctor. 


Q. I have large ears that stick out from 
my head. What hairdo is best for me? 

A. Here’s one field in which girls def- 
initely have an advantage over the 
boys. Can you picture that boy in math 
class with long golden curls? He’d be 
strictly “out of it,” but girls can cover 
large ears with their locks. No pony tail 
for you! Have your hair styled so that 
it billows softly over your ears. 


.You learned how 
to stand when you were only a few 
months old. After all these years of 
practice you should be an expe rt on the 
subject. But are you? Check your posture 
points with this list and see. 


Posture Perfect. . 


e Head—chin parallel with floor and 


crown of head reaching for ceiling. 
Neck—pulled back and up. 


e Shoulders—down and relaxed. 
Arms—relaxed at sides, palms of 
hands facing toward body. 
Chest—rib cage held up and out. 
Abdomen—pulled up and in. 
Hips—tucked under and down. 
Knees — relaxed and slightly bent. 
(Walk with them that way, too!) 


Feet—pointed straight ahead with 
weight in front on the ankles. 


Ties in the Spotlight . . . You can re- 
move spots from your ties by holding 
the soiled part over a steam iron or steam 
kettle for a few minutes. Then, rub the 
spot ge ently with cleaning fluid, following 
grain of the material. For water spots on 
silk ties: Let spot dry, then rub briskly 
with a piece of clean cloth or tissue. 
Wash spots from wool ties with cold- 
water soap. 


When in Rome. .. Roman ladies didn’t 
stint themselves on cosmetics at the time 
Nero was in power.For make-up, they 
used white lead and chalk to whiten 
the skin; rouge and “lipstick” made of 
red oxide of iron mixed with fat; barley- 
flour and butter as a cure for skin blem- 
ishes; pumice stone for whitening the 
teeth. 
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SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS. Brothers Chet 
and Tim follow up refreshing showers by 
applying man-strength stick deodorant. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE. Chet knows 
that an essential part of his daily groom- 
ing routine is a painstaking hair combing. 


Photos courtesy Shulton’s Varsity Set. 


GO, MAN, GO! Chet applies finishing 
touch to his hair —a hair dressing 
cream to keep strands neatly in place. 





First Lesson in Make-up...Clean up! 


New 2-Minute Magic—Surest, fastest way to help keep your skin 

radiantly clean and fresh...free from problems caused by inade- 

quate cleansing. This deep-working liquid cleanser removes every 

trace of grime. In just two minutes your skin has that extraordinary : 

glow that comes only from really clean skin. 6 oz. $1.25 or10 oz. $2. ponomy gray | 


—— 


Prefer a cream cleanser? Try Salon Cold Cream... 


| Dk aia 
follow with refreshing Medicated Refining Lotion. Dorot y Gray 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


One of the best ways to care for your hair is frequent use of 
a shampoo made for your individual hair condition. There 
are Three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry 
hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck 
Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the correct Breck Shampoo 
to bring out the natural beauty and lustre of your hair. 





New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 


ENJOY THE BRECK SUNDAY SHOWCASE, A DRAMATIC SERIES ON THE NBC-TV NETWORK. 


Copyright 1959 by John H. Breck, Inc. 
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llliteracy Low 

Americans keep climbing up the ed- 
ucational ladder. And as they go up, 
the national illiteracy rate goes down. 

A recent Census Bureau report shows 
that the illiteracy rate had fallen last 
year to a new low of 2.2 per cent. 

“The ability to read and write,” the 
agency notes, “is now shared bv nearly 
all persons 14 years or older. The rel- 
atively small number of illiterates is 
concentrated mainly in the older age 
groups.” 

In 1959 half of all persons 25 years 
old and older had completed 11 years 
of schooling. In 1950, this age group 
had 9.3 years of schooling, and in 1940, 
only 8.4 years. 

Most striking reductions in illiteracy 
and increases in general educational 
attainment have been posted by non- 
whites, said the bureau. It noted that 
in 1870, five years after the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibited slavery, illiteracy among non 
whites was 80 per cent. By 1959, it 
had dropped to eight per cent. 

The bureau said 20 per cent of all 
non-white adults had completed high 
school in 1959, compared with eight 
per cent in 1940. About 43 per cent 
of the total adult population had fin- 
ished high school in 1959, double the 
level in 1940. 

To further reduce illiteracy, a mass 
movement was launched in January in 
the Carolinas, Tennecsee, and Alabama. 
Eight commercial TV stations and Ala- 
bama’s state educational television net- 


work are taking part—with two addi- 
tional South Carolina stations to join 
in the effort in May 

Called The Literacy Movement in 
the Southeast by Television. the proj- 
ect is being coordinated by the John 
C. Campbell Folk School in western 
North Carolina. Subject matter 
provided by Dr. Frank Laubach. whose 
system (see illustration below) 
picture-word-letter svmbols and is de 
signed specifically for adults. 

The movement was begun when it 
was estimated that a million adults in 
the area were illiterate. A pilot pro- 
gram over station WBTV in Charlotte, 
N.C., taught an estimated 1,000 adults 
to read and write in a six-month trial 
period. A similar program, now in its 
fourth year over station WKNO in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has taught an estimated 
2,000 adults to read and write. 


was 


uses 


3 New Periodicals 

Three new classroom periodicals at 
the lower elementary school level will 
be published by Scholastic Magazines 
in September. 

These three publications, to be 
called News Pilot (for grade 1), News 
Ranger (for grade 2), and News Trail 
(for grade 3), will join Scholastic’s 
present periodicals for grades 4 through 
8 (Explorer, NewsTime, and Junior 
Scholastic) to complete the elementary 
school coverage by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Explorer will be re-titled News 
Explorer, and along with News Pilot, 
News Ranger, and News Trail, will be 
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Laubach system uses picture-word-letter symbols to teach adults how to 
read and write. System is being used over TV stations in the South. 


offered at 25 cents per semester, 50 
cents per school vear. Basically, these 
will be four-page periodicals issued 
weekly during the school vear. with 
a supplement published once a month. 
The subscription prices of NewsTime 
and Junior Scholastic will not be 
changed, nor will the number of pages 
that usually make up these 
riodicals 

In announcing the new publication 
program. M. R. Robinson. president 
and publisher of Scholastic Magazines, 
pointed out: 

“The opportunity to select, from a 
variety of professionally designed 
teaching materials, has been and will 
always be of the utmost importance to 


two pe 


classroom teachers and administrators 
Scholastic’s decision to undertake this 
new program has in part been influ- 
enced by the realization that such an 
opportunity does not now exist in the 
early grades; that because of the ab- 
sence of variety in the field, such all- 
important considerations as weighing, 
judging, balancing against, comparing, 
have not come into play. That a choice 
will now be possible is something we 
find desirable and professionally re- 
assuring.” 

The publication program next fall 
coincides with the 40th anniversary of 
Scholastic Magazines, which began as 
the Western Pennsylvania Scholastic 
back in 1920. 

Scholastic now publishes ten class 
room magazines for students, and fou 
for teachers. Next fall, it will publish 
14 periodicals for students. (In 
addition to the three new elementary 
periodicals, it will publish a Junior and 
Senior Edition of Science World, 
which currently appears in a_ single 
edition. ) 


. 

English Awards 

Science and mathematics may be the 
“fair-haired” subjects—or so it sometimes 
seems these days—but outstanding stu 
dent achievement in English is not be- 
ing overlooked. 

Thanks to the Achievement Awards 


program of the National Council 
of Teachers of Enclish, well-deserved 
recognition is being accorded to many 
outstanding English students. 
Although the NCTE awards carry 
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no direct cash value, they helped the 
winners and runners-up in the first year 
of competition (1958-59) to gain more 
than $850,000 in scholarship aid. In 
addition, almost all were admitted to 
the colleges of their choice. 

Over 99 per cent of the students, 
the NCTE notes, “considered the 
awards competition helpful to them.” 

As an indication of the esteem ac- 
corded to the NCTE awards, Parsons 
College in Fairfield, lowa, recently an- 
nounced that it would award $1,000 
scholarships to 100 winners of the 
1959-60 achievement competition. J.N. 
Hook, NCTE executive secretary, re- 
ports that Trinity College (Hartford), 
Michigan State Univ., and a number 
of other are establishing 
special aid programs for outstanding 
English students. 

A total of 437 winners and 437 run- 
ners-up are named annually, with the 
awards divided proportionately among 
the states. Student winners receive 
scrolls for excellence in the language 
arts and the Council's recommendation 
for college scholarship assistance. All 
school English departments from which 
receive certificates 


institutions 


the students come 
of recognition 

For details on the 1960-61 competi- 
tion write to Dr. Hook at 704 So. Sixth, 
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Champaign, II]. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is April 1. Candidates must be 
in their junior year and nominees must 
be agreed upon by the English De- 
partment, not chosen by _ individual 
teachers. The number of nominees per- 
mitted each school is based on a slid- 
ing scale according to enrollment. 


Teens and TV 


“Adolescents are not devoid of taste 
and do not prefer blood and thunder, 
sex, puerility, and other unsavory tele- 
vision fare to good, solid, worthwhile 
stuff.” 

So reports E.H. Matheson, a Bing- 
ham (Me.) high school teacher—who 
believed it all along—after a student 
TV evaluation project, reported in the 
February National Parent-Teacher. 

Using the PTA’s television eval- 
uations for his starting point, Mr. 
Matheson asked his civics class to 
imagine themselves as parents and to 
evaluate 12 follow- 
ing basis: four stars, excellent for chil- 
dren; three stars, very good; two, tol- 
erable; one, a youd let your 
children view though you'd rather they 
didn’t; and no, a show you wouldn't 
let your children see. 

“Father Knows Best,” “Lassie,” and 
“Dick Clark” and “American Band- 
stand” came out on top—as they did 
in the PTA ratings. “Shock Theater,” 
“Wanted, Dead or Alive,” “Howdy 
Doody,” and “Bold Venture,” received 
the lowest student ratings—again in 
line with the PTA judges. 

Other TV developments: 

®The Chicago school system this month 
began its fourth semester of instruc- 
tional programs for teachers via TV. 
Beamed to elementary teachers with- 
in a radius of 75 miles of Chicago, this 
semester's course is “Science in Our 
World Today.” Previous series dealt 
with improving instruction in reading, 
arithmetic, and social science. 
An informal survey of high school stu- 
dents in Wichita (Kan.) taking closed- 
circuit TV courses in United States 
government, American history, and 
driver education in large classes 
showed that about 74 per cent prefer 
to take this work in large groups and 
by television. 


programs on the 


show 


Drop-Outs 


If the past is a barometer of the 
future, only about 55 per cent of the 
pupils now in the fifth grade will be 
graduated from high school in 1967. 
The remainder will join the army of 
“drop-outs.” 

In some sections of the country, spe- 
cial problems make the drop-out prob- 
lem even worse. In Los Angeles County 
—where about 500,000 persons, or 10 


per cent of the population, are of Mex- 
ican descent—a 60 per cent drop-out 
rate in this group is causing particular 
concern. A two-year study made by 
Occidental College revealed that 47 
per cent of the drop-outs occur in the 
tenth grade. 

Indianapolis, too, recently surveyed 
the drop-out problem. In a study of 
958 drop-outs (5.6 per cent of the to- 
tal enrollment) from its eight high 
schools during the second semester of 
1958-59, the school system learned: 
>That the principal causes of drop-outs 
were: dislike of school (18.5 per cent), 
going to work (14.2 per cent), expul- 
sion (11.6 per cent), and reaching the 
legal leaving age of 16 (11.4 per cent). 
The study acknowledges that the lat- 
ter is due to a variety of reasons and 
should be further explored. 
>Numbers of drop-outs showed “wide 
variations” among the different high 
schools. 

The peak of the drop-out rate oc- 
curred at mid-semester. 

To focus new light on the over-all 
problem, the National Education Assn. 
recently revised its pamphlet, “High 
School Drop-Outs” (25 cents). For cop- 
ies write: N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Ohio Study 


A special Interim Commission on Ed- 
ucation Beyond the High School began 
its work in Ohio this month, with first 
attention to junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes in the state. 

The nine-man commission, set up un- 
der terms of the legislature, has until 
the end of 1960 to submit recommenda- 
tions in this area. 

Other areas scheduled for study in 
the next four years: the establishment 
of closer ties between high schools and 
colleges; a state scholarship or loan 
fund; statewide achievement and ap- 
titude tests; admission policies to the 
state's six tax-supported universities; 
the financial problems of municipal uni- 
versities, and educational TV. 


Voluntary R.O.T.C. 
The faculty senate of Michigan State 
Univ. has voted 400 to 248 in favor 
of making college R.O.T.C. training 
voluntary. In its place, the faculty pro- 
posed a one-term course on the in- 
ternational aspects of political-military 
affairs which all freshman male stu- 
dents would be required to take. 

The faculty action, which went to 
the board of trustees for final action, 
suggested that the change take place 
not later than September, 1961. 

Under terms of the Morrill Act of 
1862, establishing the land-grant col- 
leges, universities were required to of- 





fer military courses. It was not specified, 
however, that they be compulsory. But 
most land-grant institutions have _re- 
quired students to take such training 
usually for four semesters 

The Michigan State vote was the 
latest in a series of moves in various 
universities to eliminate compulsory 
military their campuses 


Other land-grant universities where the 


training on 


issue is under discussion include Wis- 
consin, California, and Ohio State 


Teacher Competency 


Plans are shaping for a study that 
may shed important new light on the 
controversial subjects of teacher com- 
petency and merit pay 

The project will be sponsored by the 
National School Boards Assn., the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
(NEA), and the American 
School Administrators. Representatives 
of the three groups have agreed that 
the study should seek answers to the 


Assn. of 


following questions: 

1. What are the factors that deter- 
mine teacher competency? 

2. What are the factors that deter- 
mine effectiveness of the competent 
teacher? 

3. How 
evaluated? 

4. How 
given 
tion, (b) 


can effective teaching be 


teachers be 
self-realiza- 
salaries, 


effective 
recognition in (a) 


can 


respect-status, (c) 
and (d) other ways? 


Progress Report 
Three years ago the New York City 
school system, with the help of private 


organizations, started an unusual proj- 
ect designed to raise the cultural and 
educational levels of underprivileged 
children 

Although the project still has three 
vears to run, an interim report shows 
some remarkable gains 

In a two and a half-year junior high 
majority of project 
than years’ 
progress in reading. Verbal I.Q. scores 
gain of 3.6 points. Other 
recorded — in 


school span, the 


pupils made more four 
showed a 


important gains were 
pupil attendance and behavior. Only 
about 


“dis- 


in arithmetic was the gain 


i.8 years—considered to be 
appointing.” 

The project, which emphasizes ex- 
tensive guidance, special educational 
help, and cultural enrichment (includ- 
ing field trips to concerts, art galleries, 
and college campuses), is underway at 
Junior High School 43 and George 
Washington High School. Impressed 
with the early results, the system last 
fall extended similar programs to 43 
other city schools. Other systems have 
adopted similar programs 


Don’‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


Books for You, a list for leisure read 
ing for use by students in senior high 
schools, from the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Prepared by a spe- 
NCTE committee, this new 155- 
page booklet lists recommended books 
of all types on a wide range of topics, 
from “On the Humorous Side” to 
“Books the World Cherishes.” Included 
is a short article by G. Robert Carlsen 
of the State Univ. of Iowa, “After You 
Have Read a Book,” addressed to the 
student; author and title indices; and 
publishers’ addresses. The booklet 
marks the first time that an official ed- 
ucation group has included paperback 
books in its listings. (Available from 
the NCTE, 704 So. Sixth St., Cham- 
paign, Ill.; 60 cents, or 
quantities of 20 or more copies. ) 

Grammar Is Obsolete, by Wilson 
Follett, in the February Atlantic. Now 
at work on his own comprehensive and 
systematic book on grammatical usage, 
Mr. Follett lambasts “the new ideal” 
of written and spoken usage as pre- 
sented in A Dictionary of Contempo- 
rary American Usage by Bergen Evans 
and Cornelia Evans. He says that “the 
latter-day hospitality of the 
learned to popular usage that 
volunteers to make the language more 
fuzzy, inarticulated, and fumbling” is 
“shocking.” (The publishers have prom- 
ised a rebuttal by Evans in a coming 


cial 


50 cents in 


very 
every 


issue. ) 

Summary of Investigations Relating 
to the English Language Arts in 
Secondary Education—1958-1959, by 
Ingrid M. Strom, in the February Eng- 
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lish Journal. This review of research 
studies relating to English language 
arts on the secondary level is the first 
appearance of a new Journal depart 
ment. It has 
yearly feature in the February 

Language Arts, in the January Edu 
cation. Emmett A. Betts is guest editor 
of a special section on language arts 
which includes eight articles. 
the titles: “The-Heart of Language,” 
“Parallels in Speaking and Writing, 
and “ “Bonehead’ Grammar.” 

Children’s Views of Themselves, by 
Ira J. Gordon, a 38-page booklet pub 
lished by the Assn. for Childhood Ed 
ucation Int'l. Gordon, associate professor 
in the College of Education at the 
Univ. of Florida, brings alive the feel- 
ings of children about themselves in 
chapters on “The Role of Self 
Estimates in Behavior,” “How Self 
Concepts Come About,” “How Adults 
Can Estimate Children’s Self-Concepts,” 
and “How Adults Can Help.” (Avail 
able from the ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington; 75 cents. ) 


In Brief 


PVice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover’s crit- 
icism of American education on “Meet 
the Press” Jan. 24 has brought the larg 
est audience response in the 14-year 
history of the program, according to its 
moderator, Lawrence E, Spivak. The 
program has received more than 10,000 
requests for copies of the interview 


been announced as a 


issue 


Among 


PA large increase in the number of 
teen-age fathers in the United States 
has been reported by the Metropoli 
tan Life Insurance Co. The company 
(Continued on Page 7-T) 


pluie 


Philadelphia school officials look over bank poster which urges saving 
for tomorrow's college students. L-R: Robert C. Taber, director of the divi- 
sion of pupil personnel and counseling, and Miss Helen Faust, assistant 
director of occupational and vocational services. At right is Paul N. Collins, 
manager of local banking office of Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Our Constitutional System (p. 6) 


In this introduction to Our Govern- 
ment at Work, we note that the frame- 
work for 
tablished by the Founding Fathers at 
Philadelphia in 1787, has endured until 
the present time. We comment on the 


democratic government, es- 


checks and balances and the separation 
of powers provided in the Constitution. 


Discussion Question 


The Constitution of the United States 


was established at a time when we 
were an agricultural nation. Since 1791, 
it has been amended only 10 times. How 
is it possible for such a document to be 


the fundamental law of the land today? 


The Presidency (p. 8) 

This is a survey of the many aspects 
of the Presidency. We look at his role 
leader, 
commander-in-chief, 


as chief executive, legislative 
chief diplomat, 
party chief, etc. In laying out the road 
to the Presidency, we explain the Presi- 
dential primaries, 
and the electoral college. 


party conventions, 


Discussion Questions 


1. Former President Truman once 
described the Presidency as a “man- 
killer.” What is there about the duties 
of the President that might justify such 
a viewpoint? 

2. Is it accurate to state that the 
people of the United States elect the 
President? Why? 

3. Why is the position of President 
of the United States regarded widely 
as the most important elected office in 
the world? 


Things to Do 


1. Have the class skim a copy of the 
Constitution and read the actual pro- 
visions which bear directly on the office 
of President. Have pupils summarize 
some of the clauses in their own words. 

2. Encourage students to read parts 
or all of at least one biography of a 
President. Perhaps the librarian or a 
student committee can prepare a bibli- 
ography of Presidential biographies and 
autobiographies in the school library. 
Reports, oral or written, can concen- 
trate on one or more interesting phases 
of the President’s life. 


The Cabinet (p. 12) 


A capsule history of the growth of 
the cabinet since Washington's day and 


a description of the responsibilities of 
each of the ten executive departments. 


Things to Do 


1. Superior students should know 
about the U. S. Government Organi- 
zation Manual, published annually. It 
is a standard reference for functions of 
the Federal departments and agencies. 
A copy should be available in the 
school or local library so that students 
can become familiar with it. 

2. Cabinet members arrive at their 
top posts through various channels. Stu- 
dents can select one or more cabinet 
members for research. Biographical de- 
tails may be found in such standard 
Who's Who in 
America, Current Biography, and the 
Congressional Directory. 


reference works as 


Executive and Independent 
Agencies (p. 14) 
A listing and description of some of 
the agencies which keep the wheels of 
the U. S. Government spinning. 


Things to Do 


Since so many of these “alphabet 
agencies” appear in the news frequent- 
ly, students should look through this 
listing. It can be used as a reference 
when one of the agencies appears in 
the news. The FCC, for example, was 
on the front pages recently when the 
rigging of TV quiz shows was under 
investigation. 


Congress (p. 15) 


To help students gain an insight into 
the workings of Congress, we raise and 


answer such questions as: What is Con- 
gress? Why are there two Houses of 
Congress? What is meant by checks 
and balances? How large is Congress? 
How are Congressmen elected? What 
are the qualifications of members of 
Congress? How much are members of 
Congress paid? What are “riders” and 
“filibusters,” etc.? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How did the Founding Fathers 
seek to prevent any one branch of the 
Federal Government from becoming 
too strong or dictatorial? 

2. It is said that Congress holds the 
key position in our Federal Govern- 
ment. Do you agree? Why? 

3. If you were a Senator would you 
favor or oppose the right of unlimited 
debate? Defend your position. 


Things to Do 


1. The class should know who rep- 
them in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. A “practice 
letter” can be written to a Congress- 
man on one of ,the issues facing the 
Congress. 

2. Filibuster and seniority are fight- 
ing words among students interested in 
government, Either term can be in- 
corporated into a question that can be 
discussed in round-table fashion. De- 
bate manuals and government texts 
abound in background materials on 
either question. 


resents 


Committees of Congress (p. 19) 

Since Congress is too large a group 
to study each measure in close detail, 
and because thousands of bills are in- 





News” (pp. 47-49). 


receive it in class. 


work throughout the term. 





HOW TO USE THIS SPECIAL ISSUE 
This is a special issue of Senior Scholastic, entitled “Our Government 
at Work.” The issue also includes our regular feature, “Understanding the 


Students should be given the opportunity to skim the issue when they 


Since the second session of the 86th Congress is now at work, we suggest 
that several of the articles be considered in class as soon as possible. “How 
Congress Is Organized and How It Makes the Laws of the Land” (p. 15), 
for example, will review answers to many questions about Congress and 
will help to place the present Congress in focus. Students can suggest other 
articles in the special issue they would like to consider now. 

Our brief summaries, discussion questions, and things to do will help 
you to make the most of this valuable issue. It may be used as a reference 


—H. L. H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





troduced in a single session, bills are 
referred to appropriate committees. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you are members 
of clubs in school (show of hands)? 
Social clubs outside of school? Tell us 
about one committee that was formed 
in your club. Why was it necessary? 

2. What similarity do you see be- 
tween the necessity for committees in 
your club and Congress’ committees? 

3. If you were in Congress, on which 
committee would you like to serve? 
Why? 


Congress’ Helping Hands (p. 20) 
Cogs in the wheels which keep Con- 
gress moving include page boys, gen- 
eral managers, parliamentarians, and 
chaplains. 
Things to Do 
Students can write a “practice letter” 
to a Congressman applying for the po- 
sition of page boy. 


Federal Court System (p. 24) 
At the top of the Federal judicial sys- 
tem are the nine justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. At the base of the 
Federal court system are 84 District 
Courts. Appeals from the District 
Courts are taken to the 11 Courts of 
Appeal. In some cases the U. S. Su- 
preme Court has original jurisdiction. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How has the U.S. Supreme Court 
helped to make the Constitution a “liv- 
ing” document? 

2. To what extent does tradition play 
a role in decisions of the Supreme 
Court? What evidence have we that 
Justices are affected by the times in 
which they live? 

3. Anyone who starts a legal action 
and says that he'll take his case to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, if necessary, has 
a long way to go. Why? 


Things to Do 

The lives of Justices like Marshall, 
Holmes, and Hughes are on most li- 
brary shelves. Have students dip into 
them, if only for the lives of these men 
before they reached the highest bench. 


State and Local Courts (p. 41) 

Each of the 50 states has its own 
judicial system. The courts may range 
in function from the highest court of 
appeals in the state to the small claims 
court, where cases usually involve less 
than $50 and you can present your own 
case to the judge. 


Things to Do 


Students in the class can report on 
any litigation of which they have per- 


Coming Up! 

in Future Issues 

March 2, 1960 
> National Affairs Article — Fourth 
in series, Issues Before Congress: 
education bills, what’s behind them 
and what chances they have to pass. 


> Forum Topic of the Week — 
Another roundtable discussion fea- 
turing teenage delegates to the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum, dis- 
cussing their opinions of American 
high schools. 


> World Affairs Article — The Do- 
minican Republic. What's behind its 
troubles with the Organization of 
American States. 








sonal knowledge, or on court actions to 
correct local problems (housing or traf- 
fic violations, for example). 


State Government (p. 42) 


Although the powers of the Federal 
Government have grown greatly, state 
governments are still the keystones of 
our republic. They deal with the whole 
field of law relating to family relations, 
private property, education, health, and 
safety. Authorities, like the Port Author- 
ity of New York, are taking an increas- 
ingly important role in carrying on the 
state’s business. 

Things to Do 

Students can scan the daily press for 
abundant evidence that state and local 
government play important roles in the 
life of the community. They need go 
no further than appropriations for new 
schools and related school problems. 
These items can find their way into a 
current events notebook. 


Face of America Abroad (p. 45) 


We get to know the work of Amer- 
ica’s diplomatic corps, technicians work- 
ing under foreign aid programs, and 
U. S. servicemen stationed overseas. 


Discussion Questions 

Although there are only a few hun- 
dred openings in our foreign service, 
thousands apply. Why? Which of our 
activities abroad interested you most? 


ABC’s of Government (p. 50) 
This is a dictionary of words in gov- 
ernment from “act” to “whip.” 


Things to Do 

Try to work some of these terms into 
a short-type quiz or into your mid-term 
or final examination. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 53) 
I. Presidency: 1-d; 2-d; 3-d; 4-a; 5-a. 
II. Congress: 1-c; 2-d; 3-c; 4-b. 
III. Courts: 1-d; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b. 
IV. Cartoon: 1-F; 2-F; 3-N; 4-T; 5-F 





Our Place in Space 
(GE Insert, Center Section) 


The spirit of adventure—to go places 
and to do things—these are the earmarks 
of youth. For this reason, this booklet 
in the General Electric Adventures in 
Science Series will be gobbled up by 
the students, by their older brothers 
and sisters, and—even by their parents. 

In this special insert, two boys, com- 
ing away from a science-fiction movie, 
become interested in space and space- 
men, An older brother of one of the 
boys brings them around from fiction 
to reality and does an excellent job in 
developing the idea of a missile as some- 
thing quite natural—an object thrust by 
a force and subject to gravity and in- 
ertia. What is more, he points out that 
missiles are not entirely new; they were 
used as far back as 1232 A.D. by the 
Chinese, they were used by ancient 
Roman warriors, and even by our own 
Navy in the War of 1812. During 
World War II, rockets were developed 
powerful enough to be shot across the 
English Channel from France. 

The boys in this narrative then view 
a TV show from which they learn the 
structure of a Vanguard missile. They 
learn the various uses for which missiles 
are built, and they hear that the most 
exciting and complicated missiles are 
being built for space exploration. 


Motivation 


Your students are doubtless aware of 
the criticism aimed at our government 
for lagging behind the Russians in our 
space explorations. But are they aware 
of the critics who say we should stay 
on (or near) mother earth, not spend 
money on flights into space, because we 
have not yet solved our problems of 
living peacefully, intelligently, and 
comfortably on earth? What do you 
think of this viewpoint? 


Assignment 

1. Start a space-age dictionary by ex- 
plaining each of the following terms: 
(a) guided missile; (b) satellite; (c) 
centrifugal force; (d) gravity; (e) iner- 
tia; (f) payload; (g) count-down. 

2. Show how rockets were used prior 
to the space probes now under way. 

3. How is each of the following be- 
ing developed in our missile program? 
(a) the rocket guidance system; (b) 
metals and ceramics; (c) missile re- 
entry. 

4. Scientific research and public un- 
derstanding must go hand in hand if 
progress in missile development is to 
be speeded. Why? 


Discussion Question 
1. Why should the name of a 17th- 
century scientist, Newton, interest any- 
one concerned with space probes today? 
(Advertisement) 
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Only 3 eligible voters out of 5 
voted for President in 1952. Fewer 
voted in the primaries. 


The New York Times 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


HERE is a wide choice of good films 
and filmstrips on our Federal gov- 
Most of the materials are 
outlining the organization, 
duties of the 
branches. The filmstrips are of special 


ernment 
factual, 
powers, and various 
help in presenting governmental struc 
ture, especially to junior high classes. 
Among the films are two with over- 
Federal Government: Plan 
of Organization (13% mins., color or 
BAW 


functions while stressing the primary di 


all content 
Coronet), outlines structure and 
visions of 


for the 
which arise trom quasi-legislative and 


responsibility, the reasons 


divisions, and the problems 
and = agencies. 


Government (15 


| war»t | S 
Federal 


quasi-judicial 
Meet 


Tins 


Your 
YAF), 


ture and tunction as seen through the 


is concerned with struc 


eves of a high school senior. It explains 
each of the 


system of checks and balances. 


three branches and th 


Also available are films dealing with 
the three 


Coronet 


major branches imdividually 


otters Powers and Congress, 
The President's Cabinet, and The Su- 
preme Court (each 11 
B&W). Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


tollowing 


mins., color or 


has the which combine a 
study of development with an explan 
ition of powers, duties, and functions 
rhe The Presi- 
dent (17 The Supreme 
Court Your Government is 
a series of three 10-minute films (pro 
duced by March of from Me 
Graw-Hill):; The Presidency, The Con- 
gress, and The Supreme Court. 

Particularly interesting are 


Congress (20 mins.) 


mins.), and 


(18 mins.) 


lime, 


films 
which go beyond explanations of struc 
tural organization. Decision: The Con- 
stitution in Action is a series of six 28 
minute films (NET Film Service), each 
of which shows how our Constitution is 
reinterpreted through cases in our Su- 


By VERA FALCONER 


preme Court. They provide vivid il 
lustrations of the fact that our 
can be kept alive and pertinent to 
present-day needs. 

Our Living Constitution 
(11 mins., color or B&W), also covers 
constitutional interpretation—more sim- 
from a different angle. It 
shows the importance of the Constitu 


laws 


Coronet'’s 


ply and 


tion in everyday life and explains ways 
in which the Constitution 
through acts of Congress, custom, and 


changes 


usage. 


Senior high classes also can us¢ 
profitably some of the Edward R. Mur 
row “See It Now” films (McGraw 
Hill). Among them: Conduct of Con- 
gressional Investigations (26 
Fifth Amendment and Self-Incrimina- 


tion (27 The Vice 


mins.); 


mins.); and Presi- 
dency (51 mins.). 

Understanding the Law—Equal Jus- 
tice for All (EBF, 12 
ines the judicial system, both State and 
Federal. Due illus- 


trated by dramatic sequences in actual 


mins.), exam 


process of law is 
courtrooms. 

Also of value: Federal Taxation (11 
B&W, Coronet), Plan- 
Foreign Policy (21 mins., 
EBF), which describes procedures ot 


1nins., color Or 


ning Our 


a working committee concerned with 
formulating ou policies in the Middl 
East; and The Nation’s Capital (15 
mins., McGraw-Hill), 
pressures of a 


life of 


which shows 


normal workday in the 


a Congressman. 


Filmstrips 

A number of good factual filmstrip 
series are available. Perhaps the most 
advanced detailed is American 
Government (10 strips in 2 sets, about 
40 frames each, McGraw-Hill). 

Equally good but detailed is 
Your Federal Government (6 color 


and 


less 


strips, about 40 frames each, YAF), in 
which each of the three branches is 
covered separately. The nature, func- 
tions, duties, and responsibilities of 
each are carefully outlined. How a Bill 
Becomes a Law in this series illustrates 
the work of Congressional committees. 

An interesting approach is found in 
Our National Government (8 strips, 2 
sets, color, 36 to 55 frames each, SVE) 
The first set of four, How It Developed, 
interprets our historic documents, trac- 
ing the development of our govern 
ment from its inception. The second, 
How It Functions, explains the Presi- 
dency, political parties, Congress and 
the judiciary system. 


For Junior High 


For junior high classes you may wish 
to use Government in Action (8 colo 
strips, about 55 each, EBF), 
which explains the organization and 
work of national, state, and local gov- 


frames 


ernments. Also included is a strip on 
the United Nations. 

Among the current affairs filmstrips 
of the New York Times are several 
pertinent to this subject. Last Novem- 
ber’s release, The Integration Issue, re- 
lates to study of the power of the Su- 
Court to consideration of 
relationships. The May 
will be Electing a President, 
covering the whole process from con- 
ventions to voting booths, with a sur- 
vey of the 1960 issues. Last year the 
Times released Congress and Its Mem- 
bers, which deals with the responsibil- 
ities and pressures facing Congress, its 


preme and 
federal-state 


release 


committees, and legislation. 

For more elementary presentations, 
try The Constitution of the United 
States (9 color strips, Eye Gate), which 
briefly develops the back- 
ground then basic 
structure of the three major branches. 
Two other elementary series—available 
McGraw-Hill, Civics Series—(8 
about 44 


showing function and organization of 


historic 


and outlines the 


from 


color strips, frames each) 
the branches, how laws are made, taxes 
and naturalization 
Our Constitution 


strips, about 45 frames each), outlining 


elections, proce 


dures; and (5 color 


how it was formed, how it works, how 
bills are made, and what officials may 


and may not do 


SOURCES: Coronet Instructional Films 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IL; 
EBF-Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil 
mette, Ill.; Eye Gate House, Inc., 146 
01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N. Y.; Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; NET 
Film Service, Audio Visual Center, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind.; The New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, 
limes Square, New York 36, N. Y.; SVE- 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill; YAF-Young 
America Films (see McGraw-Hill). 





4 Ways to Save a Weekend 


By ALAN SHAPIRO 


HERE is probably no more difficult 

problem for the average English 
teacher than finding time to read, com- 
ment on, and grade the composition 
work of his students—who frequently 
number 150 or more. 

With class sizes what they are in 
many schools, it is understandable why 
even the most conscientious teachers are 
apt on occasion to avoid the assignment 
of those desired weekly papers (which 
cannot fail to cast a pall over the best- 
laid of weekend plans). However, while 
every English teacher of necessity will 
have many papers to correct, there are 
a number of methods by which a teach- 
er can legitimately reduce his paper 
load. Though none of the following 
nine suggestions is especially original, 
a reminder of them may be useful: 

1. Establishment of standards: Be- 
fore any paper is written, both teacher 
and students should be clear about the 
standards by which the paper is to be 
judged. These standards, for both the 
content and the mechanics of a paper, 
should be written into the students’ 
notebooks, revised if necessary, and as 
the term goes on, added to. Nobody 
but the manufacturers of red ink and 
red pencils profits from the teacher's 
attempt to point out all the mistakes on 
every paper. 

2. Group work: Following discus- 
sions in which you have established 
standards for a set of papers, divide 
the class into groups of five or six. Ask 
the pupils to grade the papers in terms 
of those standards. Have a recorder 
take notes on group comments and re- 
port to the class during the final 10 or 
15 minutes of the period. 

3. Length of papers: Secondary 
students should write frequently, but 
the papers which they write should 
usually be short. If you limit most 
papers to a paragraph of six to nine 
sentences, there won’t be so many er- 
rors. In any case, students should dem- 
onstrate a reasonable mastery of single 
paragraph themes before they write 
longer papers. 

4. Use of opaque projector: Select 
several papers which serve to illustrate 
the basic points which you wish to 
make about a certain type of composi- 
tion. Focus class attention on these 
points as you show the papers on the 


opaque projector. You may grade the 
paper at the same time or choose not 
to grade this particular set at all. 

5. Oral reading: Have each student 
prepare a duplicate copy of his paper. 
Each day for a week have several of 
these papers read before the class by 
the student who has written the paper. 
As the student reads, grade the dupli- 
cate copy. Brief discussions of each 
paper should, of course, follow the 
reading. 

6. Use of tape recorder: Instead of 
writing comments on each paper, tape 
record your remarks. Have students lis- 
ten quietly to the playback during a 
period in which other pupils are read- 
ing, working on a project, and the like. 

7. Common errors: Read quickly 
through a set of papers without grading 
any of them. Select the most common 
errors for classwork before students 
write another paper. 

8. Use of ditto: Ditto two or three 
papers which illustrate the major points 
which you wish to make about a set 
of papers. Discussion of the dittoed 
papers can involve the entire class or 
can be handled through grouping pro- 
cedures. 

9. Conferences: During two or three 
periods over a time span of a week to 
ten days, meet with each student to 
discuss his paper. If class time is dif- 
ficult to find, schedule two or three 
students at a time for after-school meet- 
ings. 


~ Alan Shapiro is head of the English 
Department at Isaac Young Junior High 
School in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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says the number of children born to 
fathers under 20 years old rose from 
40,000 in 1940 to 106,000 in 1957—a 
165 per cent increase. 


PA federal court has ordered the 
Knoxville, Tenn., school board to sub- 
mit an integration plan by April 8. 


>The Nebraska State Education 
will begin construction of a 
$500,000 headquarters in July. It will 
be located on the Association's present 
site across from the State Capitol. 


>“These Are Our Children,” a photo- 
graphic report on children and youth 
in the United States in 1960, will 
be a highlight of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
After a one-week showing in Wash- 
ington, the exhibit is expected to tour 
the country and possibly go overseas. 


PThe College Entrance Examination 
Board has received a $250,000 grant to 
study university admissions problems in 
a number of countries representing a 
variety of educational systems. The 
study, to be made in cooperation with 
UNESCO, will be directed by CEEB 
president Frai.k H. Bowles, with head- 
quarters in Paris. Beginning in August, 
the study will deal with existing uni- 
versity facilities, increasing demands 
for higher education, identification and 
development of talent, university ad- 
missions standards, and changes in 
national and regional needs in higher 
education. 


Assn. 
new 


Fellowships for teachers, guidance 
counselors, and administrators from 
areas without “adequate resources to 
support advanced training of person- 
nel” are being offered by Harvard 
Graduate School of Education under 
terms of an anonymous grant. The 
donor hopes the program will attract, 
among others, some Negro educators 
of unusual promise, particularly from 
the South. For information, write: Di- 
rector of Admissions and Financial Aid, 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 


Names in the News: Ira Jarrell, only 
woman superintendent of a large-city 
school system in the country, will re- 
tire in July after over 16 years as chief 
executive of the Atlanta, Ga., schools 

. Dr. John Joseph Meng, dean of 
administration at Hunter College, has 
been named president of the New 
York City college, succeeding retiring 
George M. Shuster . . . Dr. Hollis A. 
Moore, Jr., executive secretary of the 
AASA’s Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Cchool Administration, has 
been appointed dean of the Univ. of 
Arizona School of Education. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Feb. 24, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90 Special: “The Cruel Day” by 
Reginald sen starring Van Heflin, 
Raymond Massey, Peter Lorre, Cliff 
Robertson, Phyllis Thaxter, Charles 
Bronson, and Nehemiah Persoff. (See 
study questions, Feb. 17 issue.) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United States 
Steel Hour: “The Women of Hadley,” 
Part I of Eric Barnouw’s two-part adap- 
tation of the novel by Roger Eddy 

Fri, Feb. 26, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Rod Serling’s “Mirror 
Image,” starring Vera Miles as a secre- 
tary who is haunted by a double, in- 
visible to others 

Sun., Feb. 28, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sun- 
day Showcase: “The Secret of Free- 
dom,” Archibald MacLeish’s first play 
for television, about the defeat of a 
school tax vote in a “typical’’ American 
town, starring Tony Randall, Thomas 
Mitchell, and Kim Hunter. In this play, 
MacLeish, the outraged citizen, out- 
shouts MacLeish, the experienced play- 
wright, but its content may stimulate 


some good discussion about our schools 


STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. What relation 
has the verse at the beginning of the 
play to the rest of the drama? 2, How 
typical is Joe’s town? Does your grocer 
know you by name? Does your father 
converse with his shoeshine boy? Is 
the small town typical of America? 
What new patterns have emerged from 
the migration of our population since 
the turn of the century? 3. Why is Joe 
upset by the defeat of the school tax? 
What was the fate of the last vote on 
an educational issue in your commu- 
nity? Your state? What has been the 
progress of bills for school aid and 
construction in this current session of 
Congress? 4. What are teachers paid 
on the average in your school district? 
How does this compare with the wage 
scale for other professional people? 5 
Discuss “The Secret of Freedom” as a 
drama: Are the characters interesting 
people? Is the dialogue believable? Are 
there any expository or narrative pas- 
sages in the play that might have been 
dramatized more effectively through 
action? 

Tues., Mar 1, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: “Aimee,” a drama by Luther 
Davis about the life of the late Aimee 
Semple McPherson, 1920's revivalist 

Sat., Mar. 5, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: “Treasure Island.” 
(Details next week.) 

Sun., Mar 20, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage “Autocrat and 
Son,” story of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sr. and Jr 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Sat., Feb. 27, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropol- 
itan Opera: Verdi's “Il Trovatore,” with 
soprano Antonietta Stella, mezzo-so- 
yrano Giulietta Simionato, tenor Carlo 

ergonzi, and baritone Ettore Bastia- 
nini, conducted by Fausto Cleva. 
8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 


monic: Pau! Hindemith conducts Cheru- 
bini’s Overture to “Medea,” Hindemith’s 
Concerto for Cello, played by Aldo 
Parisot, and Bruckner’s Symphony No 
7 in E major. 


Sun., Feb. 28, 10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York 


area; check your local station for time 

and schedule.) Invitation to Learning: 

Nietzsche's “The Birth of Tragedy.” 
(WBC-TV, check local Westinghouse 


Christopher Plummer and Anne Francis 
star in “Autocrat and Son,’ on Our 
American Heritage, Sunday, March 20. 


station for time and schedule in your 
area.) Reading Out Loud: Garry Moore, 
reading Washington Irving’s “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” and Lewis Carroll's 
poem, “The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 

(NET; check local ETV station for 
local time.) A Time to Dance: “A 
Choreographer at Work.” John Butler 
and hostess-commentator Martha Myers 
discuss the work of a choreographer 
Mr. Butler performs his own concert 
dance, “Three Promenades to the 
Lord.” Ballerina Bambi Linn assists 

(NET; check local ETV station for 
local time.) Great Plays in Rehearsal 
“Candida” by George Bernard Shaw 
This series aims to bring new under- 
standing of great dramas to the viewer 
through the technique of the inter- 
rupted rehearsals under the direction 
of Eric Salmon, British director and 
producer. Three scenes from “Candida” 
illustrate problems of character analy- 
sis met by a director and his actors 


Mon., Feb. 29, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Paris 


a la Mode: Jacques Bergerac hosts a 
program on fashions by top French de- 
signers 


Wed., Mar. 2, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 


for a Spring Night: “The Sound of 
Spring,” music by composers ranging 
from Stravinsky to Mercer, sung by 
Rosalind Elias, Bill Hayes, Betty 
Johnson. 


Fri. Mar. 4, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 


Art Carney Show: “The Best of Any- 
thing,” a spoof on the American fond- 
ness for offering awards to everyone 
for everything 


Tues., Mar. 1, 3:00 p.m 


Sun., Feb. 28 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Feb. 24, 7:30 p.m.; Fri. Feb. 26, 


10:30 p.m.; Sat., Mar. 5, 10:30 p.m. (CBS- 
TV) Eyewitness to History: Anchor 
man Howard K. Smith and reporters 
accompanying President Eisenhower 
report on his trip to Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay. 


Wed., Feb. 24; Tues., Mar. 1; Thurs., Mar 


3, 8:05 p.m. (NBC) Eisenhower in Latin 
America: Anchor man Merrill Mueller 
and reporters traveling with the Presi- 
dential party. 


Sat., Feb. 27, 9:30 p.m.; Thurs., Mar. 3, 


7:30 p.m.; Sat., Mar. 5, 9:30 p.m. (NBC- 
TV) Journey to Understanding — Vol. 
Ill: First three programs in a projected 
series of 16 on the world-wide missions 
of President Eisenhower and others. 


Sun., Feb. 28, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 


York area; check your state education 
association for local time and sched- 
ule.) The School Story: “Big Class- 
room.” The experiences of a group of 
teachers in Europe on an NEA tour. 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Turn of the Century,” a 
filmed survey of the state of the world 
at the beginning of the century. 
(NET; check local ETV station for 
local time.) The Big Count: Series on 
the national census with Dr. Philip 
Hauser of the Univ. of Chicago. 
(NET; check local ETV station for 
local time.) Ordeal by Fire: “Stone 
Wall,” the appointment of the military 
officers of the Civil War, the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run, and the origin of Con- 
federate General “Stonewall” Jackson's 
nickname. With the Chicago Drama 
Quartet and the Art Logan Singers. 
(CBS-TV) 
Woman!: “The Lonely Years,” a study 
of the problem of old age, based on a 
case study of a widow. Actress Helen 
Hayes is hostess; Sen. Pat McNamara, 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
on the problems of the aging, appears 


Tues., Mar. 8, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 


den Revolution: “Education Limited,” a 
documentary study of our wasted edu- 
cational resources. Teachers may have 
free posters for classroom use in con- 
nection with this series through CBS 
affiliated radio stations 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 27, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV car- 


ried eight days later in New York) 
Mr. Wizard: “Microscope.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Larry’s Club.” 


Sun., Feb. 28, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 


the Menace: “Dennis and the Dog.’ 
Dennis’ canine friend devastates Mr. 
Wilson’s entry for a painting show. 

(NET; check local ETV0 station for 
time and schedule in your area.) What’s 
New and Around the Corner: Series 
for 7-12 age group. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Feb. 27, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 


Gunther’s High Road: “Canadian Pro- 
file,” the story of how Canadians are 
responding to the industrialization and 
automation of the nation. 
12 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “A New Look at the 
Universe.” Dr. Herbert Friedman, su- 
pervisor of the Atmospheric and Astro- 
physics Division of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, answers common questions 
about astronomy and displays an in- 
genious astronomical camera. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “A 
Voice ls Heard,” study of surgical tech- 
niques used to relieve deafness. 


Mon., Feb. 29, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 


tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: More about Aquo Complexes; Co- 
ordination Number. Mar. 1: Structure 
and Acidity. Mar. 2: Amphoteric Hy- 
droxides. Mar. 3: Colloids. Mar. 4: The 
Transition Metals. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 























